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a OILS AND FATS AS MANURE. 
rf. Having repeatedly recommended oil as a valu- 
‘oe able element of compost manures, and as we never 
commend any substance to the favorable consider- 
ibite ation of our readers, without first having satisfied 
Ca ° a alles . ° 
sire ourself of its efficacy, we take this opportunity to 
ese settle the question, as to the virtues and properties 
of oils and fats as fertilizers of the soil. For our- 
. on ‘self we have never entertained the slightest doubt 
rd inthe premises. It is now many years past that 
ners we used oleagenous matters as ingredients in the 
" composition of compost heaps, and never without 
—— deriving substantial benefits. We have often used 
es. the pot-liquor of the kitchen with the best effects, 
~ 4 finding it an effective agent in converting heaps of 
20 earth into nutritive manure. We used it in combi- 
and nation with ashes, and always had cause to be satis- 
fied with the result. 
ie. Passing from our own experience in the prem- 
— ises, we will cite the following experiments. The 
first was made by Mr. Sharp, of Nottinghamshire, 
ad England, upon gravelly land, which was so poor 
that it would not grow wheat without manure, and, 
hens in consequence, he was compelled to reserve his 
farm-yard manure for that crop. 
a His first experiment was made ona 9 acre field 
> in 1839: he manured 2 acres, at the rate of 5 bush- 
i els of bone-dust, 3 gailons of train oil, and 10 
+8 bushels of coal ashes, per acre:—the other 7 acres 
74 heM@anured with 16 bushe!s of bone-dust, and 5 








weight of Rape-dust. The result of which 
tthe oiled turnips were as good as those 
grew on the remainder of the field,—the 
ing crop, Barley, as good, and the clover 














second experiment was on a field of 9 acres, 
and on another of 11 acres. The 9 acre field he 
gave 11 bushels of bones and 3 gallons of train oil, 
peracre: the 11 acre field he dressed with 16 bush- 
+ els of bone-dust, 5 hundred weight of Rape-dust, 
» and 16 bushels pigeons’ manure, per acre. Now 
for the result: the turnips on the firstsfield was de- 

» eidedly best. . 
© ‘From C. W. Johnson we learn, that ‘whale blub- 
» bér was employed by the late Lord Someryille, at 
. bis farm at Faicmile, in Surrey, as @ manure, and 
| PPoduced the richest crops. It was mixed with 
sandy earth, and suffered to dissolve in theheap, 
- lt answered equally well upon arable and 
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pasture lands, producing most luxuriant crops, and 
its good effects were visible for two or three years.”? 
The same author states, that ‘*in an experiment 
made by Vir. Mason, of Chilton, which is deseribed 
by lord Spencer, in a communication furnished to 
the Doncaster Agricultural Society, 40 gallons of 
unrefined train-oil, which cost 844d. per galion, 
were mixed with 120 bushels of screened earth 
about a month before it was applied to one acre of 
a tenacious svil, sown with turnips; and on an ad- 
joining acre of similarland were applied 40 bushels 
of bones, broken small, and mixed with 80 bushels 
of burnt earth; the crops produced were as fol- 

lows: 
Produce of Turnips per acre. 


Oil, 40 , Tous. Cwt. Stones, 
il, 40 ga'lons 

Screened earth, 120 bush. 23 5 6 
Bones, 40 bushels 

Burnt earth, 80 bushels 21 18 6 


Again, he says:— 

‘*| was told not Jong since by an excellent farmer 
of Middlesex, Mr. George Sherbourn, that he had 
succeeded in producing the finest crops of turnips 
by merely mixing about 30 bushels o1 coal-ashes, 
per acre, with three gallons of train-oil, and dr./l- 
ing these oiled ashes with the seed.’’ 

The results of the above experiments proclaim 
their own history—tell their own tales, and need 
no comments from us,—to prove the efficacy of oil. 
We will remark, however, that the manures against 
which it had to contend, rank among the most con- 
centrated and highly appreciated substances used 
for such purposes; that 8 loads of Rape-dust, is 
estimated to be equal to 100 of farm-yard dung, 
and that 4 of pigeon’s dung, is estimated to be equal 
to 100 of the latter,—each in their normal state. 

So much for the practical effect of oily substances, 
Now let us see what theory has to say upon the 
subject, in order that we may ascertain how far the 
philosophy of theie action, corresponds with their 
practical operation. First of all, we shall introduce 
to our readers the views of professor Dana, whom 
we esteem as among the most enlightened chemists 
of the age—a man who, to profound learning in the 
science, has had the advantage of a life-time de- 
voted to investigation and practice. We refer to 


him, to show the peculiar action of fats and oils, 
in order that the effect produced by them may be 
the more clearly understood. He says:— 
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‘*All fats and oils exposed to air give off a great 
quantity of carbonic acid, and end by becoming 
acids. As their ultimate elements are the same as 
those of plants, it may be inferred, that under the 
in@tence of growing plants, fats and oils are decom- 
posed and become vegetable food. But there is another 
action of fats and oils on silicates; they not only let 
loose the alkali of silicates by the carbonic acid, 
which they evolve, but the oils now become acids, 
immediately combine with alkali, and imperfect 
soaps are formed. Soaps are truly chemical salts, 
and hence we have at once a clew to the action of 
oil and fat.”’ 

Here we might rest the theoretical part of the 
question; for the deliberately formed opinion of 
Dana, is unquestionable authority; but we will ap- 
pend the opinion of other eminent agricultural 
chemists. 

Professor James F. W. Johnston’s views are cor- 
roborative of those of Mr. Dana. 

Professor Johnston’s says:— 

‘*The refuse of fish oils,—of the fat of animals 
that has been melted for the extraction of the tal- 
low, of skins that have been boiled for the manu- 
facture of glue, horns, hair, wool, woollen rags, 
and all similar substances, when made into com- 
posts, exercise, in proportion to their weight, a 
much greater influence upon vegetation than any 
of the more abundant forms of vegetable matter,”’ 

We shall now — the opinions entertained 
by Sir Humphry Davy, the father of Agricultural 

emistry—a man who was careful to advance no 





theory that was not sustained by facts—who, in his 
experiments, submitted them to the severest tests 
of examination, and re-examination, before draw- | 
‘ing his conclusions, and had too much self-respect 
—too much regard for the reputation of his favorite 
science—to make deductions without first having’ 
satisfied himself that they were founded in truth,— 
and had too much honesty of purpose—too much 
ingenuousness—to distort facts to suit his theories. 
He held these views:— 

*s Amongst oily substances, graves and blubber are 
employed as manure. They are both most useful 
when mixed with soil, so as to expose a large sur- | 
face to the air, the oxygen of which produces! 
soluble matter from them. Lord Somerville used 
blubber with great success, at his farm in Surrey. 
It was made into a heap with soil, and retained its 
powers of fertilizing for several successive vears.’’ 

‘‘The carbon and hydrogen abounding in oily 
substances, fully account for their effects; and their 
durability is easily explained, from the gradual man- 
ner in which they change, bv the action of air and 
water.” 

Mr.Cuthbert W. Johnson, the distinguished author 
of ‘*The Farmer’s Encyclopedia,’’ thus treats the 
subject:— 

*¢Whale blubber is composed principally of train- 
oil and other animal matters; but the oil is by far 
the largest portion of the blubber, and to the pre- 
sence-of this fish oil, which does not appear to dif- 
fer materially in composition from whatever fish it 
is obtained, must be attributed the chief fertilizing 
value of all fish. 

Train-oil has been analyzed by Dr. Thomson.— 
He found 1n 100 parts, 

arbon 


68.87 
Hydrogen 16.10 
Oxygen _ 15.03 


; table substances are composed o 





* 100.00 





ar oil, according to Dr. Ure, contal 
in 1 arts, 





arbon 78. 
Hydrogen 11.8 
Oxygen 10.2 

100. 


Fish oils, therefore, are composed of exactly the — 


same materials that constitute almost all vegetable 
substances, differing only in the proportions; for 
sugar, starch, gluten, gum, &c. are all comp 

of three substances—carbon, hydrogen, and 
gen; blubber, therefore, may be regarded as the 
most condensed manure that it is possible toa 

to a soil: it contains little, if any, water, and eve 
portion of it is food for plants. ‘The same remar! 
will apply to the dregs of train-oil, &c.* which are 
sometimes applied, mixed with earth, to the same 
purpose.”’ 

**It is evident, from the experience of all who 
have tried blubber, that it 1s the best used when 
ee egg | mixed with from 10 to 20 times its 
weight of earth, and turned over once or twice 
during three or four months. In its uncombined 
state it is evidently too powerful. When mixed 
with mould, it — undergoes a strong fermen- 
tation, and the mass becomes of the most friable 
and fertilizing description. Train-oil has also been 
employed with the most decided success; it has 
been used with screened earth, and produced the 
most luxuriant of crops.’ * * 

‘*Some farmers may possibly doubt the correet- 
ness of my assertion, that all the — v 

precisely 
same ingredients as oil and other purely animal 
matters; and as it is of the first importance that 
the cultivator should clearly understand the reason 
why the decomposition of animal matters furnishes 
such admirable food for vegetation, 1 must beg of 
him to compare the analysis of the oils which I 
have already stated, with that of the following 
common vegetable substances, as ascertained by 
the most careful analysis. I will merely give that 
of three substances:—Sugar, 100 parts, of which 
are composed, according to M. Berzelius, of— 





Parts. 

Oxygen 51.47 
Carbon 41.48 
Hydrogen 7.05 
100.00 


In 100 parts of Starch from wheat flour are 
found— 


Parts. 
Oxygen 49.68 
Carbon 43.35 
Hydrogen 6.77 

100.00 

The wood of oak is composed o’— 

Oxygen 41.78 
Carbon 52.53 
Hydrogen 5.69 

100.00 


All oily and other animal substances, there! 
as they decompose in the soil, are slowly conv 


into those gaseous substances which are the fo) : 


or breath of vegetable life, such as carbonic 





ae fatty matters of every description act alike 
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be (fixed air) or carburetted hydrogen (the gas 
- ployed for illumination), and which are absorb- 


ed either by the roots or the leaves of the plants as 
they are formed. There is little or no waste in 
these.” 

The efficacy of oil as a manure, is no new dis- 
covery—it does not rest upon the mere opinion of 
scientific men—its claims to consideration, are not 
indebted to theory for their origin; but trace back, 
so far as history informs us, to one of the best! 

actical farmers known to Rome, in the days of 
Fer greatness and power—in those days when agri- 
culture was respected as an art worthy of the at- 
tention of her statesmen and warriors,—and when 
men, who, in the forum, electrified Senates by 
their eloquence, and who, as the leaders of armies 
bore the Roman eagles in triumph over all opposi- 
tjon, delighted to labor with their own hands in the 

eld. Marcus Cato, who flourished 2000 years ago, 
in one of his works on agriculture, recommends 
oil as a manure in very strong terms; he thus re- 
commends it, because he felt justified by his own 
successful practice, and well tried experience.— 
And we here repeat, that, where oil or fat can be 
had at a reasonable rate, it will be found a most ac- 
tive and valuable fertilizer, to compost with bones 
and ashes—with ashes and mould, of any kind, or 
with ashes and peat, or muck. 

But why should not oils and fats act as manure? 
There is no well grounded objection to be urged 
against their efficacy. They contain three out of 
the four organic elements, of which al] plants are 
composed. Train-oil consists of 68.87 per cent. of 
carbon, 16.10 per cent. of hydrogen, and 15.3 per 
cent. of oxygen, and sometimes, in its impurities, 
nitrogen is found.* Ah! but, say the doubters,— 
“plants cannot take up the oil;” forgetting that, by 
coming in contact with alkaline bodies, decomposi- 
tion takes place, and an entirely new body is form- 
ed,—one which, from its changed nature—from 
its solubility—from its adaptedness,—is not only 
capable of being taken up by the plants, but of be- 
coming most excellent food for them; nay, of so 
acting upon other bodies as to transform them into 
food also. 

We have given to this subject a very careful ex- 
amination, and have arrived at these conclusions: 
oils and fats, of every description, are excellent 
substances to be used in compost manures; and 
further, that it is folly for any one to say at this 
day, that any substance that once formed part and 
parcel of a living body, is not manure; for it is a 
part of the economy and laws of nature, that all 





*We believe that a nicely conducted ultimate 
analysis, would show the existence of nitrogen also, 
in most all fats and oils—in Graves or Cracklins 
we know there are 12 per cent. of nitrogen: and 
by the bye, 4 bushels of bones, 200 Ibs. of crack- 
lins and 10 bushels of ashes, mixed together, would 
be sufficient to manure an acre of land, so as to en- 
able it to produce luxuriant crops during a rotation 
of 4or 5 years. These substances shou'd be form- 
ed into a heap and permitted to remain for four or 
five weeks before being applied, being, in the 
meantime, shoveled over two or three times, to 
render the incorporation complete. Such com- 
post, which, at Baltimore prices, would cost $4.70 

r acre, we feel no hesitation in asserting, would 

equally as effecti¥e the first year as would 300 
¥ of guano, besides being much more lasting in 





things which once existed in a structure possessing 
vitality, are clothed with the power of reproducing 
life aguin.— Editor of the American Farmer. 


WORK FOR THE MONTH. 


MAY. 

This month is one in which the agriculturist who 
wishes to succeed should put forth his every ener- 
gy; and, therefore, as action is the thing, we 
shall not waste preliminary remarks, but go at once 
into the detail of certain duties that should be at- 
tended to. 

Corn Prantine. 

Referring the reader to our last month’s remarks, 
we will observe, that after all that may be said, 
this is the great crop of the country; and as it is 
so, it should receive every care which it may be 
in the power of the grower to bestow. He should 
feel it to be his duty, as it certainly is his interest, 
to provide it liberally with manure. The labor 
being the same, whether corn be grown on a poor, 
or on a rich soil, interest requires that all possible 
efforts should be made to furnish the plants with 
ample food, in order that profit may be assured; 
as the early planted, in a series of years, always suc- 
ceeds best, it should be a primary object with all, 
to get their crops in as early this month as the 
earth may be ina condition to promote germination. 
As to prescribing any particular day for beginning 
the work, we hold it to be impracticable, as forty 
or fifty miles distance, creates a necessity for a 
different day. Therefore, farmers must consult 
the season, and condition of the soil of their re- 
spective neighbourhoods, and form a rule, as to 
time, for themselves. To prescribe any particular 
day for corn-planting,in a country like ours, would 
be as futile as arbitrary; for it is going on from 
February till the beginning of June in the several 
states. ° Even in our own state, the time for such 
work differs, in different sections of, it, several 
weeks, Asa general rule, the right time may be 
said to be, when the frost has ceased to lock\up the . 
earth, and the soil can be well prepaféd; and by 
the way, deep ploughing, and thorough pulverization, 
exerts a very important influence in securing .a 
good crop of corn. The whole mystery of grow- 
ing this grain may be very briefly summed up. 
According to our view, it is covered by these 
words :—Manure liberally—plough deep—pulverize 
the soil thoroughly—cultivate cleanly. 

Manuring in the hill.—There is no plant which 
is benefitted more by a handful of compost applied 
in the hill than corn. It assists its germination, 
and pushes the plant forward in the early stage of 
its growth—two things very important to success. 
It is not very material, whether such applications 
are made in the hill with corn at the time of plant- 
ing, or upon the top of the hill, after the corn is 
dropt and covered; though we should prefer the 
first mode. 

Hill Composts—1. For an acre of land—10 bush- 
els of well rotted dung, intimately mixed with 5 
bushels of ashes, and 1 bushel of plaster. 

2. One load of wood’s-mould, 100 Ibs. of guano, 
5 bushels of ashes, and 1 bushel of salt, 1 
bushel of plaster, to be intimately mixed r. 

3. One load of river mud, 100 lbs. of guano, 5 
bushels of ashes, and 1 bushel ‘of plaster, to be in- 
timately mixed together. 


Oats. 
This crop has been mostly gotten in; but there are 
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arts of our country where the seeding of oats still | crop of grass, could very readily relieve themselyes 
as to be done. To all who may be thus situated, | from the reproach of being buyers of hay, if they 


we would say, that if they calculate upon this 
crop paying, they must give the plants something to 
eat. 


Pumpkins. 


Let us again say to our readers, that every far- 
mer and planter should have his acre, or more, of | 
pumpkins, and that the sooner they plant them this 
month the better will their chance be for making a| 
crop. Almost every farmer knows how to culti-| 
vate this excellent stock-vegetable; but as there | 
may be many new beginners among our numerous | 
readers, we will state how we grew ours; but in) 
stating our plan, we do not assume for it any supe- 
riority over that of others, but merely give it for | 
what it is worth. 

in the first place, we prepared a rich compost, 
composed of equal parts of stable or barn-yard ma- | 
nure, and wood’s-mould. We then ploughed our | 
land deep, harrowed and rolled it, then run shallow | 
furrows 10 feet apart ove way, and similar ones, at 
the same distance apart, across these. At the in- 
tersection of each list, we spread a shovelful of the 
compost, dug it in with the hce, on which we 
formed 2 flat hill, about 3 inches high. in each | 
hill we planted 5 or 6 pumpkin seed, 2 or 3 inches | 
apart, and covered them about lor 2 inches in 
depth. In planting the seed, we had regard to reg- 
ularity of distance, say 3 or 4 inches apart. 

Top-dressing for the hills—When the seed were 
planted, we strewed with a free hand over the hills 
a compost formed of three parts well rotted dung, 
4 parts rich mould, and 1 part ashes, and then dust- | 
ed plaster over that. 

Management of the Vines —When the plants first | 
come up, you must be prepared to operate against | 
the striped bug, or all your labor, in preparing the | 
ground, may be lost, even in a few days. 

As a preventive, mix well together, 1 bushel of | 
ashes, 44 bushel of plaster, 1 peck of soot, 1 Ib. of | 
scotch snuff, and 1 lb. flour of sulphur, and each 
morning, early, for, say three weeks, while the 
dew is on the vines, dust them with this mixture. 
We will here remark, that it is useless to begin this 
application, unless you follow it up each morning, 
until from the indurated condition of the plants, 
they are secured from the attacks of the bug; the 
omission of a single day may prove fatal to your 
hopes of a crop. 

n addition to this, a piggin or noggin, or some 
other vessel, with water in it, should be at hand, 
to throw the insects into as they may be caught; 
for, after all, there is no better security against 
their ravages, than -is to be found in catching and 
drowning them. 

Culture.—At the first working, thia out the 
plants so as to leave 2or3 ina hill. The pump- 
kins must then be kept clean until the runners cov- 
er the ground. The cheapest plan of cultivating 
them, would be to use the cultivator and hoe, until 
from the extension of the vines, the former im- 
plement can not be used; after that, the latter one 
must be relied upon altogether. Three cultiva- 
tions wil] answer the crop. 

: Mutter. 

Those who have no timothy meadows to furnish 
hay for their horses, and have heretofore been driv- 
en to the necessity of buying hay from a distance, 
to supply them with long forage—and those who 
hase meadows, but who may anticipate a short 











would go to the expense of manuring a few acres of 
land, and seeding it to millet. In good land, wel] 
manured, it bears heavy crops of grass, and makes 
most excellent hay. We say this from experience, 
It will yield, on suitable soil, if manured heavily, 
forty per cent. more than the most luxuriant 
crop of timothy ever produced. It is not so 
nutritious as timothy, but as it makes good hay,— 
exceeds it in produce, is easily cured, and is well 
relished by horses, mules, and cattle, and stands 
drought well, delighting in a hot sun, it presents a 
most reliable resource for hay, to those who have 
no timothy meadows; and should therefore be 
availed of by every provident agriculturist, who 
may be thus situated, and who acquiesces in the 
doctrine, that it is true economy to raise every 


| thing needed for home consumption, that his lands 


are capable of growing;—and by every humane 
one, who should look upon himself as a steward, 


| and bound as much by a high moral duty to provide 


for the dumb beasts he may own, as for the mem- 
bers of his family. If, through the smiles of Prov- 
idence, we become possessors of stock, whether in 
large or small numbers, those smiles, and those 


| possessions, never were conferred upon us, without 


carrying with them a binding obligation to care for 
them ina spirit of humanity—to provide them as 
well with plenty of food, as to protect them from 
the cold and pinchings of winter. Independent of 
these considerations of duty, interest and enlight- 
ened economy, both concur, in pointing to all who 
till the earth, that they should never buy that, 


| which they can themselves grow; for, as Franklin 


says, a penny saved, is two pennies gained. 

Soils adapted to Millet.—The theory is, that deep 
sands, deep sandy loams, and alluvial soils, are 
the best adapted to this grass. On such soils we 
have made good crops; but the heaviest crop we 
ever grew, was upon a tenacious clay. Upon] 
acre and 10 perches of such land, we grew upwards 
of four tons; the weight was ascertained by weigh- 
ing. 

We recollect that we were laughed at by some 
of our neighbors, when we were preparing the 
ground. One of them, a farmer ot more than the 
third of a century’s experience, was kind enough 
to call and inform us, that it was folly to expect 
millet to grow in sucha soi; and, as a matter of 
wit, advised us to make bricks outof theclay. We, 
however, persisted, and the result proved, that we 
had not ‘‘calculated without our host.” 

Our ultimate object was, to get the lot into timo- 
thy; and grew the Millet for the two-fold purpose, 
of hay, and of cleansing the ground for the timothy 
which was to follow. Our plan of preparation 
was this. In the first place, we spread upwards of 
20 loads of refuse gas-house coak over it, ploughed 
that in as deeply as two strong horses with a Davis 
plough could go; we then rolled, and harrowed, 
furrow-wise, and cross-wise, and rolled again: we 
then applied 40 loads of stable, barn-yard, and 
street manure, upon the acre and 10 perches, 
ploughed that in to the depth of the first furrow, 
rolled and harrowed until we got as fine a tilth as 
such land was susceptible of, broadcasted 50 bush- 
els of ashes on it, then rolled again, and sowed at 
the rate of a bushel of Millet seed to the acre, har- 
rowed the seed lightly in, and finished by rolling. 

When we had cut the Millet, we passed a loaded 
harrow three or four times over the piece of ground, 
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rolled, sowed timothy seed, harrowed it lightly in, 

and rolled the ground again. For this pains-taking 

we were more than remunerated; for the crops of 

timothy which grew on the ground daring the four 
ears we remained on the place thereafter, were 
uxuriant in the extreme, and made those blush, in 

very shame, who had laughed at our “folly.” 

Lucerne. , 

In the beginning of this month prepare a lot of 
afew acres in extent, and seed it to Lucerne in; 
the way we advised in our April number. ' 

Cantrateures, Musk anp Warer Me ons. 

Get your crops of these in as early this month as 

ssible. To prevent admixture and deterioration, 
these fruits should not be planted nearer together 
than from 300 to 400 yards. We have known a 
single gourd vine, which came up spontaneously, 
and trailed on the fence that bounded a large patch 
of Cymblins, to so impregnate the latter as to ren- 
der ” ee unfit for culinary purposes. 

Preparation of the Ground.—The ground should 
be manured moderately with nutritive manure of 
some kind, which should be ploughed deeply in; 
this done, harrow until you obtain a thorough pul- 
verization; then roll, and list the ground 6 feet 
apart. At the intersection of each list, spread a 
shovelful of a compost formed and well mixed to- 
gether, of 7 parts well rotted dung and 1 part 
ashes, dig it in with the hoe; over this manure form 
a flat hill, about 3 inches high; then plant 5 or 6 
seeds in each hill, 1 or 2 inches deep. When your 
seed are planted, dust the top of the hill witha 
mixture made of equal parts of ashes and plaster, 
or of plaster, ashes and soot. 

Treatment of the Plants.—When the plants first 
come up, subject them to the same treatment as is 
recommended for pumpkins. 

Cullure.—W hen the danger from insects is over 
thin out the plants so as to leave but Sina hill; 
keep the hills, and intervals between them, clean 
of weeds and grass, the ground open to the influ- 
ence of sun and air; the which can be most eco- 
nomically effected’ by the cultivator and hoe, until 
the vines cover the ground, when the hoe alore 
must be relied upon. If at the last working, the 
hills were covered with leaves, pine shatters, or 
sea-weed, such covering would greatly tend to pro- 
mote the healthy condition of the vines, by main- 
taining moisture in the hills. 

If drought should occur, water the vines every 
afternoon, or second afternoon, just before sun- 
down, if you have force and water convenient. 

Other Manure for forming the hill.—If you have 
ho well rotted dung to manure with, 100 lbs. of gu- 
ano, mixed with 4 loads of woods’-mould, 20 bush- 
els.of ashes and 1 bushel of plaster, will manure 
anacre of melon hills. These substances should 
be thoroughly mixed together, and dug in the 

round with the hoe at each intersecting list, as be- 
re advised. 

We have seen good water melons raised, where 
the only manure used was sea-weed, fresh from the 
shore. The sea-weed was forked in with a dung 
fork, then the hill was raised over it with the hoe. 
Afterwards, the top of each hill was covered with 
sea-weed, over which plaster and ashes were free- 
ly dusted. 

Fietp Peas anp Beans. 

Make an effort to get in these crops within the 
first ten days of this month; the earlier the better, 
especially when either crop may be intended to be 








succeeded by wheat. About half the quantity of 
manure given to corn is required for an acre in 
peas or beans. The manure will be the better of 
being well rotted; it should be mixed with ashes, 
salt and plaster. Ten loadsof rotted dung, 5 bush- 
els of ashes, 2 of salt, and 1 of plaster, thoroughly 
mixed together, will ensure a good crop of either 
peas or beans. 

Carrots, Parsnies, Sucar Beets—Mancer 

WorrTzeEL. 

We again commend to our readers the culture of 
these roots, as proper winter food for their stock: 
and in the hope that by way of experiment they 
will put in an acre or so, to be fed through the win- 
ter to their milch cows, we will Iay down the plan 
of growing them. 

In the first place, the soil must be a deep sandy 
loam or rich deep sand; the Mangel Wurtzel, how- 
ever, grows well in a clay soil: secondly, it should 
be appropriately manured, either broadcast or in 
the drill: thirdly, the ground should be ploughed at 
léast 8 inches in depth, and would be the better of 
being subsoil ploughed, some 6 or 8 inches more, 
and should be thoroughly pulverized by repeated 
ia and rolled before being laid off into 

rills. 

Of the Manures needed for an acre.—1. 5 loads 
of decomposed stable or barn-yard manure, 10 loads 
of marsh mud, 5 bushels of ashes, 2 bushels of 
salt and 1 of plaster, mixed intimately together, 
formed into bulk, and left a week before being 
used, will manure an acre of either of the above 
crops—to be ploughed in. 

2. 5 loads of decomposed stable or barn-yard ma- 
nure, 10 loads of woods’-mould, ditch scrapings, or 
the earth from head-lands, mixed together as above, 
will answer for an.acre—to be ploughed in. 

3. 10 loads of river mud, mixed with 280 lbs. of 
Guano, and 1 bushel of plaster, will answer for an 
acre; to be ploughed in. , 

4. 10 bushels of bone-dust, mixed with 10 bush- 
els of ashes, 2 bushels of salt, and 1 bushel of plas-. 
ter, will answer for an acre—to be thoughly har- 
rowed in. 

5. 8 bushels of bone-dust, 8 bushels of ashes, 2 
bushels of salt, and 2 gallons of fish oil, will, 
answer for an acre—to be thoroughly harrowed4n, 

6. 4 bushels of bone-dust, dissolved in dilute: 
sulphuric acid, and afterwards mixed with 10 bush- 
els of ashes, will answer for an acre. This may 
be either sown broadcast, and harrowed in, or 
sown in the drill. For the general improvement of 
the soil, we prefer the first method; or probably it 
would be best to spread 34ths of the manure brvad- 
cast, and to apply the other fourth part in the driitls, 
to encourage germination in the seed, and give an 
impetus to the early growth of the plants. 

; Carrots. 

Time of Planting.—Get the seed in as near the 
first of the month as possible; and be sure not to 
delay it beyond the 10th, or 15th at farthest, 

Distance of Rows.—The ground .being ploughed, 
harrowed, and rolled, as before suggested, lay otf 
the rows or drills, 18 inches apart, north and south, 
about 1 inch in depth. 

Preparation of the Seed.—Equal quantities of seed 
and sand should be rubbed between the hands, pre- 
viously to being drilled in. 

Quantity of Seed per acre.—Two pounds, if care- 
fully drilled in, will be sufficient for an acre. It 
should be mixed with twice its bulk of ashes, and 
‘drilled in thinly.” , ; 
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Kinds of Carrot.—The best kinds of carrots for 
field culture, are the Altringham, White Belgian, 
the Long Red, and the Orange. 

Culture.—When the Carrots are up, and about 3 
or 4 inches high, work between the drills with the 
hoe; pull out the weeds on the line with the plants, 
with the hand, and thin out the plants so as to stand 
from 3 to 4 inches apart. . At this working, dust 
over the Carrots on an acre, a mixture made of | 
bushel of ashes, 1 bushel of plaster and 1 of salt. 
In two weeks time, give the plants a second work- 
ing, and repeat this after a lapse of two weeks 
more, and the labor of cultivation will be at an end 
for the season. 

Pansnirs. 

The management of this root is the same as that 
for the carrot, except that the rows should be 2 ft. 
apart—and the plants should be thinned out so as to 
stand from 4 to 6 inches apart in the line of the 
drill; the seed should be soaked from 6 to 12 hours 
in warm water, the water to be drained off, and 
the seed dried in ashes, or ashes and soot, 


Svear Beet—-Manoes, Wonrzer. 

The culture and requirements of these roots be- 
ing the same, we shall treat them under the same 
head, 

Manure.—The same kinds and quantities of ma- 
nure as before spoken of, will answer for an acre 
of either of these members of the beet family. 

Preparation of the Soil.—The deeper and more 
thorough the pulverization of the soil, the more 
bushels will an acre plarited in either of these roots 
produce. 

Preparation of the Seed.—Pour milk-warm water 
over the seed, let them remain therein 12 or 24 
hours, drain the water off through a cullender or 
seive, then add to the seed twice their bulk in 
ashes, ashes, soot and plaster, or ashes and plaster, 
stir them up well, so as to coat and separate the 
seed, and render them easy of being drilled in. 

Quantity of Seed per acre.—Three pounds of 
cither kind will be about the right quantity to drill 
inon an acre, The most economical woy of put- 
ting them in is with the seed-drill. 

dth and depth of drills.—The drills should be 
from 27 to 30 inches apart, 1 inch deep. 

Implements of Cultivation.—The cultivator or hoe; 
the first is the most economical. , 

Thinning out.—At the first working, the plants 
must be thinned out, so as to stand 12 inches asun- 
der in the rows, 

Culture.—W hen the plants first came up, go over 
them, and dust them with a mixture formed, in the 

roportion for an acre, of 1 bushel of plaster and 
{ bushel of ashes, or 1 bushel of pluster and | 
bushel of soot. When the plants are 3 or 4 inches 
high, is the proper time to thin them ont. If there 
should be blank places, transplant with a dibble 
the plants drawn from spots where they may be too 
thick. This latter operation must be done during 
rain, or immediately after it has ceased, and care 
must be taken to put the root in straight. 

After you have completed the thinning process, 
go carefully over the rows, and wherever you see 
one plant with 2 or more crowns, pinch off all but 
one of them. At this time, work around the plants 
with hoe and hand, so as to completely relieve 
them from the obtrusion of weeds and grass. Be- 
tween the rows you can work with the cultivator, 
which implement economises time; and time, you 
know, is the equivalent of money. Three such 
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workings, at intervals of two weeks apart, will 
generally answer for making the crop. The great 
may n the culture of these roots, as well as all 
others, are, to keep the plants clean, and the soit open 
to the influences of sun, air, dew and rain. 

Mode of drilling the seed in.—The best method 
is by a seed drill, that will make the drill, drop the 
seed, cover them and roll all at one and the same 
time. They may, however, be drilled in from the 
mouth of a glass bottle, kept well shaken during 
the whole process;—or they may be drilled in b 
the thumb and two first fingers. We have drill 
them in all these ways; but prefer the first, as it is 
at once the most enmumlaal and exact, and infi- 
nitely less trying upon the back. 


Baoapcast Corn. 


Asa soiling crop, there is nothing superior to 
Indian corn, and we are sure that every farmer and 
planter, who sets a just value upon the condition 
of his animals, which do the labor of his farm or 
genre will agree with us, when we respectful- 
y suggest, that it is their duty to provide for their 
comfort, by every means consistent with humanity, 
But besides the working beasts, the milch cows, 
those generous creatures that contcibute so much 
to the comforts and luxuries of the members of the 
household, have equal claims upon the attention 
and care of their owner. 

If these premises be conceded, and as they are 
based on nerrmen sy reason, and interest, three of 
the most powerful levers that should propel human 
action, it is but fair to hope, that our readers will ' 
see the propriety of manuring, and preparing a few 
acres to be sown to broadcast corn, with the view 
of providing forage to feed out to their stock.— 
The lot or Jots selected, should be convenient to 
the barn and stable. It should be manured with at 
least 20. double horse cart loads of rich animal ma- 
nure,—or 400 Ibs. of guano, 1 bushel of plaster and 
2 bushels of salt,—or 10 bushels of bone-dust, 10 
bushels of ashes, and 2 bushels of salt per acre. 

If the first manure be used, it should be — 
spread over the ground, ploughed in to the dept 
of eight inches; the ground should then be tho- 
roughly harrowed and rolled. 

If Guano should be used, it must have the lumps 
broken; and the best way to facilitate this opera- 
tion, is, to thoroughly moisten the lumps with salt 
brine, throw them inte pile, and after remaining so 
a day, to mee them; when pulverized, the 
guano should be mixed intimately with the plaster 
and salt, spread equally over the ground, and be 
An ont in, tothe above depth, and the ground 

arrowed and rolled. 

If bone-dust is used, it should be moistened, and 
then formed into compost with the ashes and salt, 
and after remaining in bulk a week or ten days 
the ground should be ploughed 8 inches deep a 
harrowed; then the bone-dust compost should be 
sown, harrowed in, and the ground rolled. 

The ground being prepared, in either way, 3 or 
4 bushels of Indian corn should be sown on each 
acre, and harrowed and cross-harrowed in, a bushel 
of plaster per acre should be sown on it, and the 
ground rolled; and here the labor of cultivation 
would be at an end. 

In six weeks this corn would be fit to be cut, to 
be fed out to the horses, working animals, and 
stock generally. Three acres, if judiciously man- 
aged, would serve to feed twenty or thirty head 
from June until frost. Whatever quantity of ground 
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may be devoted to this purpose, should be divided 
into three or four parts, and be seeded at intervals 
of two weeks apart, in order that the supply of 
green forage may be “ae up continuously. 

Now suppose the milch-cows, instead of being 
turned out to th® woods, roads, and old fields, of 
nights, were provided with soiling food from June 
to October, and — upon some twelve inches 
of mould from the woods, or mud from the marsh, 
river, or bay shore, during that time: suppose 
every fortnight, fresh rough material were spread 
over the cow-yard, and the surface sown over with 
plaster: we say, suppose farmers and planters were 
to adopt this course, and we ask, what would be 
the consequence? Why, 500 Joads of rich manure 
could be thus made in a season, every load of which 
would be worth two dollars. 


Sweer Poraroes. 

Prepare a piece of deep rich sandy land, and get 
your crop of Sweet Potatoes in as early as pos- 
sible; the nearer the first of the month the better. 

Topacco. 
Let planters give careful attention to this crop. 
Draintna Wer Lanps. 

Those who have wet lands, should, at once, form 
some plan to have them drained. No soil with a 
super-abundance of water in it, can be a produc- 
tive one. To lime such lands is to throw it away— 
to manure such lands, is to throw your time and 
labor away. 

Crover. 

We would have a word with those who have 
clover fields. It is this. Cut your clover when it 
first comes into bloom. Whencut, let it remain in 
the swath half a day, then put it into cocks, and 
—_ the curing with as little exposure as pos- 
sible. 

Jerusatem ARTICHOKES. 

This root may be planted up to the middle of this 
month, 

Workine Animas. 

These useful creatures, of all kinds, should be 
well treated. Their stables should be kept clean 
and be well ventilated. Their stalls should be well 
bedded, the straw should be cleanly preserved, and 
there should be enough of it. They should be 
pages A fed and watered, curried and wisped 
down, night and morning, and twice a week, be 
given salt, or receive the salt, ashes, and lime mix- 
ture, in the lieu of salt. As regards salting, ver 
head of stock on the farm should receive it as of- 
ten asthe working animals, For the general health 
of sheep, it would be advantageous to keep lumps 
of Rock Salt always in their pasture, under cover, 
where at any time they could get access to it. 


Limine anp Martina. 

If your lands need it, apply lime or marl to your 
fields which you have prepared for corn. Inslaking 
lime, we would recommend a strong solution of 
salt, instead of water, to be used. 

If mart be used instead of lime, we think it 
would be best to mix the marl with woods’-mould, 
marsh mud, river mud, the mould of headlands or 
any other rich mould. 

As we have often stated before, we will now 
state, that we believe that lime should be made the 
basis of all improvements of worn-out lands; for 
without there be lime in a soil, no cultivable plant 
can healthily carry on its functions. But strongly 
as we advocate the use of it, we think a very great 
error is often committed by many, in looking to 





lime todo too much. Essential as lime is, there 
are other substances, equally so, and these, as well 
as lime, must be applied, or the improvement will 
be incomplete. Organic, as well as inorganic ma- 
nure, must be furnished to the soil. It is not so 
much the quantities, as the kinds of manure, that 
must be looked to. If a soil becomes exhausted of 
lime, or any other inorganic substance, it is equally 
reasonable to presume, that the nutritive ones have 
also become exhausted; and hence, besides lime, 
we should provide such substances as are capable 
of furnishing ammonia—such substanceg as are 
— of nourishing the plants. 

ith regard to the kind of lime, we have always 
looked upon that as a secondary consideration, giv- 
ing a preference however to oyster-shell lime;— 
the object being to get the lime on a soil where it 
may be deficient. 

| Be Beso Gray, of Andover, Massachussetts, a 
man whose opinions are really worth something, 
saysi— 

‘*‘Lime is found in the ashes of most plants, and 
is derived from the granite rocks, aa from the 
carbonate and sulphate of lime, two very abundant 
substances in nature. The quantity contained in the 
soils of New England is very small. * * Hence 
lime is added to most soils with the highest benefit, 
either as plaster, marl, or atr-slaked lime, which 
latter has become carbonated,’’ 


We admit that freshly slaked lime will act more 
promptly upon lands which are highly charged with 
vegetable and animal matters, because it will re- 
duce such substances more speedily into a condition 
to become the food of plants; but that does not 
militate against the virtues of air-slaked lime, or 
mild lime, let it be reduced to that state by whatso- 
ever process it may. The carbonate of lime, as 
every one acquainted with the subject knows, acts 
less efficiently than does the hydrate; but ‘still it 
acts, and there is no question, but’ that it acts suf- 
ficiently prompt, to supply the wants of the plants, 
If it did not, even the application of quick lime 
would be transient; for it could only operate bene- 
ficially so long as it had not. reabsorbed the car- 
bonic acid driven off in the process of burning, 
which, it is reasonable to suppose, can only extend 
over a period of one or two years. The experi- . 
ence and observation of farmers have long since 
taught them, that the good effects of lime is appa- 
rent, after a good dressing, for from 14 to 20 years, 
according to the texture of the soil. If air-slaked 
lime were inutile, the application of unburnt chalk 
to the soils of England would not have been so Jon 
and so advantageously persisted in—if air-slaked 
lime was not an improver of the soil, applications 
of marl would be altogether inoperative, and yet 
we find the most beautiful effects resulting from 
applications of it, both in this country, and in Eu- 
rope. 

. Ruta Baca Turnips. 

Though it is a month too early as yet, to put in 
the seed of this excellent stock-root, we deem it 
our duty to remind our readers, that if they mean 
to grow it, they should at once proceed to accumu- 
late the manure. Ruta-baga turnips, like eve 
other root, requires well rotted dang, if the ordi- 
nary manure of the farm be used. Therefore, 
those who rely upon a home supply, should at once 

roceed to form a suitable compost, in order ‘that 
t may be undergoing a state of preparation from 


-now until the period of sowing arrives, which will 
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he next month—say from the 15th to the 25th of 
June. 

That our readers may not be at a loss as to what 
manure to use, we will state: 

1. That 10 loads of short stable or barn-yard 
manure, mixed with 10 loads of rich mould, or riv- 
er mud, and 1 bushel of plaster, will grow an acre 
of Ruta-bagas. The compost should be forthwith 
formed into pie, and left in bulk until wanted for 
use. 

2. 400 lbs. of guano, 1 bushel of plaster, and 2 
bushels of salt, will grow an acre of ruta-bagas. 

3. 10 bushels of bone-dust, mixed with 10 bush- 
els of ashes, and 2 bushels of salt, will grow an 
acre of Ruta-Bagas. 

4. 4 bushels of bone-dust, dissolved in dilute 
sulphuric acid—the bones, when dissolved, to be 
mixed with 10 bushels of ashes, will grow an acre 
of Ruta-baga turnips. 

To ensure a very large crop—such a one as a 
farmer may be proud of, and boast about—deep 
ploughing, and subsoiling, will be found to be emi- 
nently promotive of that object. Were we to look 
forward to such result, we should most certainly 
plough the ground 8 inches deep, and subsoil it as 
many inches deeper. In order that every one may 
be posted in the matter, and select his soil judi- 
ciously, in advance of the time of seeding, we will 
state, that adeep rich sandy loam suits this root 
best. 

Next month, we will give a detailed account of 
its mode of culture, in the hope that the enterpri- 
sing of every ne'ghborhood in which our journal 
circulates, may essay their culture, in order that 
the cattle, sheep and hogs, with which Providence 
has blessed them, may be provided with succulent 
messes throughout the next winter. 











REVIEW OF THE TOBACCO & GRAIN MARKETS. 
Prep :ved for the American Farmer by J. W.& E. Reynold. 

The Tobacco market has been very active during 
the past month, and sales have been readily made 
as soon as inspected. We quote frosted and dark 
crop and second at $4 a $4!4; middling $437 a 514; 
good $514 a 614; fine $7 a $5; ground leaf $4 7. 

We quote sales of Corn, white, at 50 a 53c; yel- 
low 56 a 58cts. Wheat, red, $1.05 a 1.12; white 
$1.10 1.27. Oats 34a 36c. Rye 80 a 82. 


Guano.—There was but one arrival during the 
month of Peruvian, which was disposed of before 
the vessel arrived. No change in prices of any of 
the several kinds since our last 

Flour, Howard st. $434 a 4.81; City Mills, $4.81 
a $5; family flour, $6.25 a 6.50; bakers’ extra, $5.75 
—Penn. Flour, $4 87 a $5—Corn Meal, Balt. ¢3— 
Rye, Pa. 85 to 87, scarce and wanted—Cloverseed, 
muderate sales at $7 a 7.50—Hay, baled, $18 a 19 

er ton, and baled Straw, $10 a $12—Molasses, 

risk, N. O. 27 a 29c; Porto Rico, 22 a 28c, and 
Cuba, 21 a 24c—Naval Stores, Rosin, $1.75 for 
soap, $1.55 a $3 for ship; Tar, $2.25; Spir. Tur- 
pentine, 63 a 65c—Plaster, $3.25 a 3.75 per ton; 
ground, $1.25 per bbl.—Pork and Bacon have im- 
proved in price—Rice, $4.31 a 4.44 per 100 lbs.— 
Sugars have advanced somewhat within the last 
week—-Cotton is without change. Beef Cattle— 
700 head were offered at the scales on Monday; 
prices ranged from $3.50 to 4.75 on the hoof, aver- 
aging $4.75 gross, nett $7 a 9.50—500 sold to butch- 
ers and packers; 200 driven off. Hogs—Sales at 
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WORK IN THE GARDEN. 
MAY. 

If you desire to have such a garden as you may 
be proud of, you must exert yourself to get it set in 
all the various vegetables which are required b 
the wants of your family; for dela®now would be 
to hazard success. 

MEtons. 

Water-melons, Musk-melons, and Canteleupes should 
all be planted very early this month; the nearer 
the first, the better will be your chance of success; 
but we would advise you to grow but one variet 
in your garden, unless it should be very large; an 
then at remote points; for there is great danger of 
the farina being mixed from the one kind to the 
other, and hoth sorts deteriorated in quality. 

For the manner of growing them, we refer to 
our remarks under the head of Work on the Farm, 
CymBiins—SquasHEs. 

These should be planted early this month, and 
planted as far apart as the limits of your garden 
will admit of, as the same danger of admixture 
exists as to them, as to melons—and it would be bet- 
ter to plant them at periods so far apart, as that 
the flowering of the one would be over before the 
other commenced. Many a seedsman has been 
blamed for seliing seeds not true to kind; when, in 
fact, the blame was properly attached to the im- 
prudence of the culturist, in planting vegetables 
of the same family so nigh, that the winds and the 
bees had produced the deterioration complained of. 

The culture of these is the same as that for mel- 
ons, &e. 

CucuMBERS. 

Get these in as early in the month as possible; 

their culture is the same as directed for melons. 
Sweer Porartogs. 

Every farmer’s garden should have a bed of 
these delicious roots in it. Select for their culture 
a deep sand, or sandy-loam bed, lying well to the 
sun. Plant early in the month, and mix with your 
manure, plaster and ashes. 

Corn ror Roastine Ears. , 

Select an early variety of corn, and plant as 
near the first of the month as possible; and as re- 
gards their culture, we have only to say, that you 
should manure your ground very liberally, spade 
the manure in the full depth of the spade, and rake 
the sojl as the. spading progresses, in order that the 
pulverization may be fine. Give to each hill 
handful of a rich compost, comprised of rott 
dung, 6 parts, ashes | part, and plaster 1 part. 
CauLIFLOWERS. 


Give your early cauliflowers a working, and as 
you draw the earth around the stems of the plants, 
so shape the hill as that the rain, or water trom 
your watering pot, will not run off, as they require 
a + deal of moisture to ensure success, 

n dry weather the plants require to be watered 
frequently, and the earth should be stirred at short 
intervals, so as to be ina condition at all times to 
absorb the dew. 

When the plants shall have flowered, a sufficient 
number of the outer Jeaves should be partially bro- 
ken, and bent over the flowers, as a protection 
from the sun. 

Settine our Pants, as CavLirLower, Brocco- 
Lt AND CABBAGE. 
If you have cauliflower or Proccoli plants ready 





the scales of live Hogs at $6.50 to $7. 


to set out, set them out; but recollect this—the 
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¢ bed in which you transplant them must be heavily 
manured, deeply dug, and thoroughly raked.. The 
game remark holds good as to cabbage plants. 
Sowinc CapBaGE AND CavuLirLower Seep, &c. 

Select a place on your border, manure it, dig 
and pulverize it well, then sow cabbage, cauliflower 
and broccoli seed. In six weeks the plants will each 
be fit to set out. Should the plants become lousy, 
or assume a sickly hue, place a. bushel of horse 
dung, 1 quart of soot, and } Ib. of the flour of sul- 
phur in a bag, put the bag ina hogshead, and fill 
up with water, and after it has remained a day, 
water the plants with the tea, just before sun down 
each day, until rain occurs. The hogshead will 
bear being filled up several times. From this 
treatment, we have restored our plants often to a 
healthy condition, after they had assumed the ap- 
pearance of approaching death. 

Workine Casppace Puants. 

If you have cabbage plants set out, see that they 
are regularly worked, and kept free from grass 
and weeds. There is no liquid manure suits .the 
cabbage better than soap suds. Occasional water- 
ings with it will ensure vigorous growth, and de- 
stroy vermin. Dustings at intervals with plaster 
serve a good purpose, as we have had occasion to 
know. 

Borecote. : 

Sow Borecole seed, so as to grow plants to be 

set out for winter and spring use. 

: Peas. 

Prepare a bed, or part of a bed, by manuring, 

‘digging, and pulverization, and drill in a few rows 
of garden peas, to succeed the earlier ones. Re-' 
peat this till the middle of June, say every two 
weeks, and you may continue your supply of green 
peas throughout the summer. Those which you 
drill in after the 20th of this month, should have a 
shady location. The Marrowfat is probably the 
best late variety, but then, as it grows tall, the 
rows should be wider than the early sorts. 


Beans. 

You should get in your main crop of every kind 
of bunch beans early this month. 

Lima anp Carouina Beans. 

These are delicious varieties of the running 
beans, and as no garden should be without one or 
the other of them, we would advise you to allot a 
bed in your garden to their culture. 

They delight in a light, deep soil, which should 
‘be given a light dressing of manure; the manure 
should be dug in deep, and the soil thoroughly 
raked. Set your poles—which should be strong— 
in rows 6 feet apart; around each of these plant 4 
or 5 beans;—when the plants come up and are 
about 3 or 4 inches high, draw the earth carefully 
around the stems of the plants, so as to form a 
slight hill; repeat this at each working, slightly, 
giving to the hills a flat form, and not making them 
more than 3 or 4 inches in height. Dustings occa- 
sionally given with equal quantities of plaster and 
ashes, or waterings with soap suds will be found 
useful. 

CeLery. 

If you have been thoughtful enough to provide 
Celery plants, select the first season, and set them 
out. If you have no plants, do sow some seed, to 
secure your family in a supply of this most agree- 
able and healthful vegetable. An ounce of seed 


will grow plants enough to meet the wants of a 


large family. 





Carrots AnD Parsnips. 

Prepare a bed of light sandy or sandy-loam soil, 
by manuring, as recommended in_the Farm-work. 
dig the manure in deep, rake carefully, then lay off 
your drills 1 inch deep, at the distances named in 
the Farm-work above alluded to, and drill in your 
main crop for fall and winter use. 

If your earlier drilled Carrots and Parsnips are 
up, and of a size to require thinning, thin them out 
and give them a working and weeding. 

SpPinacn. 

If you have a deep moist bed of loamy soil in 
your garden, manure it freely; dig the manure in 
the depth of your spade, rake well as the work 
progresses and drill in a few rows of Spinach seed 
every ten days during the month—the drills should 
be 1 foot apart, 1 inch deep. When the plants are 
up, thin them out so as to stand 4 inches apart in 
the drills. Keep them clean from weeds, until 
they cover the ground with shade, and you will be 
rewarded for your trouble. 

Beers. 

Clean out the beets you may have sown early; 
thin.them out—if not done before—so as to stand 
1 foot apart in the rows. This done, drill in your 
main crop for fall, winter, and spring use. 

Onions. 

Weed and thin out your onions, so as to let the 
plants stand 3 inches apart in the rows. The oni- 
ons must be kept clean, but the bulbs never hilled 
up. Water with soot-tea in dry weather. 

Easrty Turnips. 

Thin out your early turnips with the hoe, so as 
to let them stand 8 inches apart each way, and 
give them a dusting of 3 parts ashes, 2 parts plas- 
ter, and 1 part salt, well mixed together. 

If, however, you omitted to sow seed, as we ad- 
vised you to do, improve the present time, and put 
in a bed of them the first week of this month. 

Rep Peppers. 

Sow all the varieties of peppers during the first 

ten days of this month, to grow plants toset out. 
Oxra. 

Drill in your main crop of okra during the first 
week of this month. 

Eco Puants. 

Prepare a bed on a warm border, facing the 
south, and sow seed of this excellent plant, the 
first week of this month. ; 

Sausiry or Oyster Piant. 

Prepare a light loamy bed, by manuring, spading 
and raking thoroughly, and put in a dozen or two 
drills of this very grateful root-plant, 

EnpIves. 
Sow seed of these for an early crop. 
TomarTogs. 

Prepare a bed on your border, by manuring, spa- 
ding and raking, and sow tomatoseed. They should 
be sown during the first week of the month. When 
the plants are up, water them with horse-dung tea, 
as recommended for cabbage plants, &c. 

NasTURTIUMS. 
Seed of the Nasturtium may still be sown. 
Pars.iey, Tuyme, Sace. 

Seed of the above, and all other pot and medici- 
nal herbs may still be sown, or the roots and slips 
set out—care, however, in times of drought must 
be observed in watering them. 


Srep Puants. 
The stalks of such vegetables as you may have 
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set out for seed, should be secured by being tied up 
to sticks that will support them. 
Fiower Seep. 

Sow bi-ennia? and annual flower seeds the first 
week of this month. 

Destruction oy Weeps. 

Insist upon it asa matter of duty, from which 
your gardener can not depart, without incurring 
your displeasure,—that no weeds or grass shall be per- 
mitted to grow within your garden enclosure. Insist 
upon their extirpation the moment they may show 
their insidious heads: insist upon this—that he shall 
not permit a single weed to go to seed. 

Warenina. 

In periods of drought, have your garden tho- 
roughly watered every afternoon a little before sun 
down—or at farthest, every other afternoon: and 
don’t forget to use all your soap-suds, as made, in 
your garden, as you cannot apply a better liquid 
manure, er one that a greater number of vegetables 
will be found to delight in, or one more repulsive 
to the vermin, which infest the plants of the garden. 

Soor—vauue in Sonution. 

If you have vegetables planted in a bed that you 
did not manure, you may remedy the evil of the 
omission by watering the plants which may be 
growing thereon, with soot-tea, occasionally, say 
at every time you may work them—if oftener, say 
once a week, the benefit will be the greater. The 
soot tea is made thus: put 6 quarts of soot into a 
hogshead; fill the hogshead; stir well, and after 
standing one day, the soot will be fit for use. Ap- 
ply it to your plants from the nozzle of a watering 
pot, in the evening, just before sun down, always 
atirring before using. 

Dana, who is au fait upon every thing connected 
with manures, says:—‘*Among the most powerful 
of manures in the class composed of geine and salts, 
id soot. There is no one substance so rich in both. 
Its composition allies it to animal solids, and is as 
follows: 





Geine (ulmin), 30.70 
Nitrogen, 20 00 
Salts of Lime, mostly chalk, 25.31 
Bone-dust, 1.50 
Salts of Potash, Soda and Ammonia, 6.14 
Carbon, 3.85 
Water, 12.50 

00.00 


100. 

On the principles adopted for determining the 
value of manure, the salts in 100 Ibs. of soot are 
equal to 1 ton of cow-dung, as 40) to 1.” 

Appeat To Farmers’ Wives ano Davuaurens. 


Ladies:—Before we conclude our month’s con- 
versation with you, permit us in all sincerity and 
deference, to solicit you, to form at once the reso- 
lution of making that part of the Exhibition of the 
Agricultural Fairs, with which your husbands, fa- 
thers, and brothers may be connected, worthy 
alike of yourselves, and of the ambition of your 
kindred. Resolve that the products of your gar- 
dens and dairies, that your needle-work, embroidery, 
household-manufactures,—your fruits, domestic cor- 
dials, wines, bounces, preserves, confections, cakes and 
breads, shall form the most interesting department 
of the Exhibition. We ask you to resolve this in 


our minds; for whatsoever resolution woman may 
orm, in the achievement of good works, she is 
sure to fulfil. 
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To the Ladies, whose kindred are connected with, 
the Maryland State Agricultural Society, we espe- 
cially appeal, in the hope that their exertions may 
be so increased the present season, as that the fe. 
male department of the next Fair, will as far ex. 
cel that of last year, as that did the Exhibitions of 
all former years. The improvement was then so 
manifest, so apparent, as to elicit the warmest en. 
comiums from every one who were present,upon the 
Ladies who had contributed so largely to the inter- 
est of the Fair, and to whose patriotic exertions 
and enlightened skill, so much was due. We, 
therefore, indulge the pleasing hope, that the dis- 
play of next fall will be such as to prove that no 
righteous appeal were ever made in vain to female 
hearts. 


CULTIVATING AN ORCHARD IN TOBACCO 
—MANURING, &c. 
Letter from a Subscriber in Virginia, and the Editor’s 
reply. 
Prosrect P. O., Prince Edward Co. Va. 
March 15th, 1853. 
To the Editor of the American Farmer. 

I have a piece of ground recently set in an 
orchard, and intend cultivating it in tobacco, three 
years in succession, for the double purpose of en- 
riching the land, and cultivating the trees. As 
bones are a permanent fertilizer, and well suited 
to fruit trees, [ wish to have your opinion whether 
they will pay in a tobacco crop, and whether they 
mer to be applied on land with guano, as it 
is essential that I have the crop. The land is now 
in tolerable condition for tobacco with our ordina 
manuring, and if bones will answer, how muc 
would you apply with a hundred weight of guano, 
per acre, and about half a dressing of barn-yard 
and stable manure? You will oblige by answerin 
this in your April number, as after that time | wil 
not be able to order and get the bones in time, or 
if convenient, would prefer that you answer im- 
mediately by letter. Your attention to this will 
confer an obligation on 

Yours, respectfully, 


Tartton Wovwopson. 


Bautimore, March 28th, 1853. 
Tarlton Woodson, Esq. Prospect P. Off. Prince Ed- 


ward Co, Va 

Dear Sin:—Your esteemed favor of the 15th 
instant is at hand, and fearful that, at this late pe. 
riod, we will not be able to get our reply in the 
April number, our columns being preoccupied, we 
avail ourself of the mail, to give you our views 
upon the subject. 

You state that you have a piece of ground, which 
you “have recently set in an orchard, and intend 
cultivating it in Tobacco, three years in succession, 
for the double purpose of cathhing the jand, and 
cultivating the trees.”’ 

The cultivation of the same crop, for any given 
number of years successively, upon the same land, 
is ordinarily bad economy; but as I understand 
your intention to be, to manure each year, you will 
thereby get rid of the objection to it, as you will 
annually restore to the soil the substances abstract- 
ed by your tobacco crop, and enable it not only to 
produce well, but to improve in er and ulti- 
mately benefit your trees; the which, will, in a two- 
fold way, be benefitted by your plan; first through 
the culture they will receive, and, secondly, through 





the fertilization of the soil. 
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You very happily observe, that bone-dust is ‘a 
rmanent fertilizer, und well adapted to fruit 
Frees.” In this opinion I most cordially agree with 
ou. But though it is so, it lacks one essential 
substance; that, however, can be supplied through 
ashes, and fortunately for the objects you have in 
view, both your apple trees, and Tobacco crop, will 
alike be benefitted by the application of the latter 
with your bone-dust, as will be shown by the fol- 
lowing analyses of Tobacco, Bones, Ashes and Apples: 
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You will perceive by the preceding table of an- 
alyses, that there is a vast difference inthe per cent- 
age of Potash found in Tobacco by Johnston, and 
by Fresenius and Will; but, without stopping to 
inquire whether this difference arose from the va- 
riety of Tobacco analyzed, or in the soils upon 
which the two specimens submitted to analysis may 
have been grown, it is enough for us to know, that 
among its inorganic constituents a large per cent- 
age of potash predominates, to indicate that, as none 
exists in bones, the deficiency should be supplied. 
These tables also show, that among the inorganic 
food upon which the Apple delights to feed, potash 
greatly prevails. It is fortunate that there is so 
great an accordance in the necessities of the two 
crops you intend to grow on your land. 

In the half dressing of stable and barn-yard ma- 
nure, which you intend to give your orchard trees, 
and tobacco, there will be found all the kinds of 
elements needed; but that the quantity you intend 
to apply, if cones alone, ‘would keep up the fer- 
tility of the soil, to say nothing of improving it— 
which latter should be a primary object with you, 
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plate making amends for its deficiencies, by adding 
guano and bone-dust. Guano is, as the almost 
unanimous voice of experience shows, the best of 
all the animal manures; but it, also, is deficient in 
potash, a substance indispensible alike to the growth 
of Tobacco and to Apple trees, as well as most 
other fruit trees. It is possible that your soil may 
contain a supply; but in the absence of positive 
certainty upon that head, true economy would point 
out, that, among the manures applied, a omnia of 
age should be provided for. It can be supplied 

y ashes, or by the carbonate of potash of com- 
merce. 

You ask my opinion as to whether bones will pay 
in a tobacco crop; and we answer in the aflirma- 
tive; provided you combine them with ashes and 
salt, and suffer them to remain in bulk some two or 
three weeks before you'apply them to your land. 
If you were to dissolve the bone-dust in dilute sul- 
phuric acid, before mixing it with the ashes and 
salt, the action upon the tobacco crop would he 
more prompt, more efficient; but the effects upon 
the Jand, and —_ trees, would not be either as 
salutary, or as lasting. 

The preparation of the bones with sulphuric 
acid is thus effected: 

With every pound of bone-dust mix half a pound 
of sulphuric acid with three pounds of water; stir 
the water and sulphuric acid well together; then 
pour the dilute acid over the bone-dust, at three 
different times; let the pouring be slowly done, and 
stir the bones continually while it is being done, so 
that the acid may be thoroughly mixed with the 
bone-dust, One-third of the dilute acid should be 
applied at intervals of a day apart, and never with- 
out giving the bone-dust a thorough stirring.— 
When the bome-dust becomes disintegrated, it 
should be mixed with ashes and salt. ; 

As to quantities: for every acre, I would prepare 
4 bushels of bone-dust, and mix that quantity with 
10 bushels of ashes and 2 of salt. 

If you should determine not to use sulphuric acid 
in dissolving the bores, and ashes are not to be pro- 
cured conveniestly, the bone-dust may be mixed as 
follows:—for each acre, mix 4 bushels of bone- 
dust with | load of mould, and 2 bushels of salt; 
dissolve 20 lbs. of potash in water, pour that over 
the heap, shovel it ups so as to incorporate the dis- 
solved potash with the bone-dust, salt and mould; 
throw it into bulk, und let it remain two weeks be- 
fore using it. mr 

The Bone-dust, however it may be prepared, 
ouee be broadcasted ower the field and harrowed 

n. 

The barn-yard and stable manure and guano, 
should be ploughed in, and the ground well harrow- 
ed previous to applying the bone-dust compost. 

If the bones be used without an dissolved in 
sulphuric acid, and you desire their action to show de- 
cisively on the tobacco crop, you would consult your 
interest, by increasing the quantity of bone-dust 
from 4 to 10 bushels per acre. 

I would advise you to mix with every 100 Ibs. of 
Guano, 1 peck of plaster and half a bushel of salt. 
Yrs. with great considerations of respect. 

Premium Crops in New York.—The orops on 
which premiums were awarded by the State Agri- 
cabeepel Society for 1852, were as follows: Winter 
wheat, 63 bushels per acre; spring do. 30; oats, 
9314, 87 and 75; barley, 70, 64, 54 and 28 bushels 





I doubt. You, however, very wisely contem- 


er acre; beans, 41 bushels; potatoes, 350 and 400 
us.; carrots, 600 bushels on 55-100ths of an acre. 
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SETTING A PERMANENT PASTURE—HOW 
TO MANURE, &e. 


LETTER FROM THE Epiror To A SouTHERN FRIEND. 

Dear Sir:—Your esteemed favor of the 30th ult. 
was received per our mutual friend, Mr. G., and 
would have been answered by him on his return, 
but that my engagements at the time were too pres- 
sing to enable me to do justice to the matters in- 
volved in your inquiries. And as the object you 
have in view is one of the profoundest interest to 
me, having for many years, in my humble way, 
been endeavoring to press its importance upon the 
agricultural mind, I thought its importance de- 
manded due consideration. You will, therefore, 
excuse my apparent delay, as it arose from a desire 
on my part to render my advice alike acceptable. 
and profitable to you. 

You tell me that the arable land of your farm 
consists of 7 fields of fifty acres each, besides a few 
small lots around your barn and stables; that one 
of those fields lies so distant from the homestead, 
as to render it expensive to keep it in cultiva- 
tion, owing to the costliness of hauling manure to 
it, and that, for several years you had omitted to 
cultivate it; that this field was sandy, and from 
long neglect had become very poor before you gave 
up cultivating it. You also tell me, that since that 
time you had turned your stock upon it; but that, 
owing to its poverty, it afforded them very indiffer- 
ent pasture. You ask me,'if it would be possible 
to convert such a soil into a permanent pasture, at 
anything like a cost promising remuneration: and 
you tell me, that you have deposits of slieil-mar! 
convenient, a bluff of clay not more than two hun- 
dred and fifty yards distant from the field in ques 
tion, and that the shores, bounding your lands, 
spring, and fall, gbound in sea-weed and other mat- 
ters available as manure; but that you fear to incur 
much outlay, as from the sandy nature of the soil, 
from all former experience, it will not hold ma- 
nure, and that you also fear it is impracticable to 
procure a lasting stand of grass upon it. 

Now, my dear sir, with these lights before me, I 
shall endeavor to lay down for your government, 
such a plan of operations as will not fail to secure you 
a good and permanent pasture, provided you follow 
my advice strictly. The plan I shall lay down will 
cost you some outlay of money and labor; but the 
whole will be more than covered by the products 
of next year. 

1. In the first place divide your field into two 
fields. 

2. Manure it with 200 lbs. of Peruvian Guano 
and 50 Ibs. of plaster, per acre, taking care to have 
all the ‘umps of guano: well broken, and then, to 
mix the two substances intimately together before 
you broadcast it over your fields. By moistening 
the lumps of guano with a strong solution of salt 
and water, you may very readily pulverize them 
with the back of a shovel, without any danger of 
losing any of the ammonia, as the muriatic acid of 
the salt solution will seize upon, and unite with, 
the ammonia, fourm the muriate of ammonia, an in- 
volatile substance, and prevent all loss by exhala- 
tion. 

As soon as you have your guano and plaster 
mixed, spread it broadcast over your field, plough 
it in as soon after being spread as practicable, 
about 6 inches deep, harrow your ground well, and 
sow on each acre one bushel of Buckwheat, harrow 
and cross-harrow that in, then roll. 
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3. Your Buckwheat in, proceed without delay 
to form a compost, thus:— , 

Haul on to a point contiguous to your field in 
buckwheat, 200 double horse-cart loads of the elay 
from your bluff, spread it evenly on an obl 
square, level it; on that spread 1000 bushels o} 
your shell marlon that spread 200 loads of clay, 
and so continue until your heap is completed, al- 
lowing 20 loads of clay and 100 bushels of shell 
marl to each acre of the Jand you are about to seed 
to grass. Then haul down the heap with hoes, and 
form it into a conically formed pie with shovels, 
pat down the top and sides, and let it remain until 
you are ready to haul it on to the field. 

4. As soon as the buckwheat comes into bloom, 
run a roller over it, following the roller with a 
plough;. plough the buckwheat in 8 inches deep,* 
Let a hand follow with a spade, so as to push down 
and bury any of the buckwheat that may not be 
buried by the furrow slice turned under by the 
plough; then roll your field with a heavy roller, 
and Jet it remain a week or ten days. 

5. About two or three weeks before the Buck- 
wheat is ready to be ploughed in, form a compost, 
at the rate, per acre, layer and layer about, of six 
bushels of bone-dust, ten bushels of ashes, and two’ 
bushels of salt, mix the whole well together with . 
shovels, make it into pie, of cone-like form, pat 
down the sides, and let it remain until you are 
ready to use it. The bones must be moistened be- 
fore being mixed with the other substances. 

6. Ina week or ten days after your buckwheat 
has been ploughed in, and rolled, haul on your clay 
and shell-marl compost, broadcast it at the rate of 
25 double horse-cart loads, per acre, taking eare 
to spread it evenly; harrow and cross-harrow it in, 
then roll, when your land will be ready to receive 
the bone, ashes, and salt, compost. ; 

7. Now spread the bone, ashes and salt mixture, 
at the rate of 17 bushels per acre, as nearly as 
practicable, and roll, when your field will be ready 
to be seeded to grass. % 


Composition oF Grass SEEps. 


Sow on each acre, | peck of Timothy seed, four. 
pecks of orchard grass seed, two pecks of red top 
seed, 2 pecks of Kentucky blue grass seed, 2 pecks 
of perennial rye grass seed, and 3 Ibs. of sweet- 
scented vernal grass. : 

The timothy seed should be sown by itself; the 
other seeds mixed together with thrice their bulk 
of ashes, and sown by themselves, both lengthwise 
the furrow, and crosswise, to insure an equal dis- 
tribution of the various kinds of seeds over all parts 
of the field. The orchard grass seed would be all 
the better of being moistened, and left in bulk 12 or 
24 hours, then to be dried in ashes before being 
mixed with the other seeds. 

After the grass seeds are sown, harrow them in 
very lightly with a light harrow, and roll the ground 
well. This done, you may congratulate yourself 
that you have laid the groundwork of a permanent 
meadow and pasture, that will last you your life- 
time—one which, if you top-dress it every second 
year, in the way we pointed out last: month, will 
not only supply you with hay, but with pasturage 
for your stock during that time. 

If you follow our advice strictly, your fifty acre 
field, which, we suspect, has for years, afforded 
but very, very, hard commons for your stock, will 
produce you next year, if the season prove season- 
able, 100 tons of hay, besides furnishing excellent, 
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hay, luxuriant pasturage, for your stock, from a 
short time after hay harvest, till it shall be time to 
stable and yard them, in the fall.: For many years, 
after the first one, you may confidently calculate, in 

seasons, on making from 75 to 80 tons of hay, 
besides having fine pasturage for your stock the re- 
mainder of each season. 

My dear friend, you must not be alarmed at the 
quantities, and kinds, of grass seeds, which | name, 
as they are all necessary to form a good dense 
sward—all necessary to ensure successive growths 
of grass—all necessary to occupy the soil, and to 
exclude weeds. 

Had [ not been afraid of exciting your fears too 
intensely, I would have named some three or four 
kinds of Sheep grasses, to have secured grateful 
bites for your fine flock of South-Downs, as 1 peck 
of Crested Dog’s-tail, 1 peck of Sheep’s fescue, 1 
peck of Meadow fescue, and 4 lbs. of white Clover, 
per acre. But as the kinds I have named, will 
answer every purpose, I will not impose any addi- 
tional tax upon your purse, even to please your 
beautiful flock of sheep,—and shall be more than 
proud, if you succeed in getting even the half of 
your out-field in grass this year. Should you doso, 
you will deserve to stand high in the regards of 
your countrymen; for, verily, your example will 
prove a benefaction. Should its influence act as it 
cught, neither you nor your neighbors, need send 
to New England, or to Baltimore, for baled-hay 
for your horses,—a necessity which I have hereto- 
fore looked upon as a reproach to the energy and 
sxill of many of my Southern friends. If a tithe 
of the old fields, were sown to two successive crops 
of Peas, and marled, or Jimed, and treated to 10 
bushels of ashes, 5 bushels of bone-dust, and 2 of 
salt, per acre, as we have advised you to treat 
yours, instead of being buyers, they might be sell- 
ers of hay. 

Had I not feared that I should have alarmed you 
too much, I would have advised you to haul from 
your shores, about 50 loads of the Sea-weed, per 
acre, cart it on, and plough it in with your buck- 
wheat, but as your pasture can do without it, I 
will direct my advice, so far as your sea-weed is 
concerned, in another direction. It is this:— 

Form a compost, layer and layer about, thus, in 
the proportion of 20 loads of woods’-mould, 20 
loads of the sea-weed, 50 bushels of marl, 2 bush- 
els of salt and 1 bushel of plaster, per acre; mix 
the whole together, form it into a cone-like form, 
covering the surface 2 inches deep with mould, 
leave it in bulk for your corn,crop, and you will 
need no other manure, to ensure you a very large 
crop next year. The compost heap, when formed, 
should be so shaped as to turn rain, and be com- 
pressed down. Occasionally through the season, 
say, once a week, make an opening along the top, 
and pour in the soap suds, urine, and _pot-liquor, 
made on your estate, and you will add greatly to 
the fertilizing properties of your compost. 

If you were to—as you should, each year—econo- 
mise all the refuse matters of your shores, viz: the 
sea-weed, mud, and other vegetable and animal 
matters, the mould, leaves, and pine shatters, and 
other offal matters on your farm, and around your 
homestead, form them into composts, in a few 
years you might have your fine estate as rich as it 
need be. Indeed, if you were to goto.the expense 
of a seine, catch fish, end incorporate them with 
the other materials, in 1 few years you would have 
the pleasure of beholding your farm a garden spot; 





for it is competent, with your home resources, of 
being made so. 

There is one fact that I wish to impress. upon 
our mind. . If you are apprehensive that your 
ands need liming,—make lime the basis of all your 

attempts at improvement. As you have shell-marl, I 
think the best way to use it to ensure its efficiency 
the first year, will be, to form it into compost with 
sea-weed, marsh-mud, river-mud, woods’-mould, piné- 
shatters and kindred substances, as we have before sug- 
gested in this letter. If you were to add to every 20 
double horse cart loads of it, 10 loads of your 
stable and barn-yard manure, 2 bushels of salt, 10 
bushels of ashes, and 1 bushel of plaster, you would 
greatly increase its fertilizing virtues. 

There is another thing that I would wish you to 
attend to. It is this:—Sow at the rate of 12 lbs. of 
Clover seed and 1 bushel of Orchard grass seed 
per acre on all your wheatcrops. Indeed, it would 
be well for you, todo the same thing with your 
Oats-crop, although you intended to put the field 
in corn the next spring: but be sure, not to seed oats 
on a poor field, without manuring it. Oats, as well 
as Wheat and Corn, require to be fed. 

If you have any other sandy field, besides the one 
you intend to set in grass, let me advise you, to 
treat it to a good compost, in which clay is at least 
one-half of its component parts; it will impart to 
the sand, the capacity of retaining the virtues of 
all the organic matters that may enter into the 
compost heap. It will, in fine, make the animal 
manures go as far again,—nay, twice as far. 

In conclusion, let me conjure you not to halt by 
the wayside; but go ahead, and carry out the glori- 
ous duty you have assigned to yourself, of creating 
a Permanent Pasture. If you succeed—as succeed 
you must, if you but try—you will wreathe around 
your brow, a chaplet of infinitely more value than 
that which encircles the hero’s. Yours will be a 
triumph of peace, while his is one of blood: yours 
will bring comfdrt and enjoyment to yourself and 
those around you, and excite a spirit of emulation 
among your neighbors, that will assure wealth to 
your county; while his is bought at the sacrifice of 
the morals, life, and health, of thousands, and has 
sent the pangs of misery and of wretchedness to 
countless widows and orphans, who had been de- 
prived of their husbands and fathers, as well as of 
their. means of support: 

Yrs. most truly. 


SETTING OUT an ORCHARD—MANURING- 


As I intend setting out an orchard of two acres, 
next fall, in Apple trees, I would thank you to give 
me information upon the following points: 

1. How should the land be prepared? 

2. What kind of manure is best suited to the 
apple tree; what quantities per acre, and how 
should it be applied? 

3. What soil suits the apple tree best? 

A Susscriper. 


Replies by the Editor of the American Farmer. 

1. To the first question, we reply, that the land 
should be ploughed fully 8 inches in depth, and 
subsoiled from 6 to 8 inches more. -That it would 
be the better that a hoe crop be cultivated in it this 
season. 

2. In the first place, six or eight weeks before 
the time for setting out your trees, prepare a com- 
post for each acre thus:—Lay down in an oblong 
square, 5 loads. of woods’-mould, or river mud, 
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level it, over that place 5 loads of stable or barn- 
yard manure, over that, after levelling it, spread 
one bushel of salt and half a bushel of plaster, 
then spread thereon 5 more loads of woods’-mould 
or river mud, level it, and spread.5 more loads of 
stable or barn-yard manure, level that, and spread 
thereon another bushel of salt and half bushel of 
plaster; then shovel the whole over, and form it 
into a conical pile; strew plaster over the surface, 
and pat the surface with a shovel. Let this remain 
in bulk until you are ready to plough it in; then 
haul it out, broadcast it evenly on the land, plough 
it in, and harrow and roll until you shall have ob- 
tained a perfectly fine tilth. 

Some two or three weeks before you set out your 
trees, mix, in the proportion for each acre, 10 bush- 
els of bone-dust, 50 bushels of ashes, 1 bushel of 
ers and 5 bushels of salt. Before you add the 

ones to this mixture, moisten them. Shovel over 
the heap thoroughly, so as to mix the several sub- 
stances well together, form it into pile, of conical 
form, pat it down with the shovel, and let it re- 
main in bulk until wanted for use. Broaccast it 
over the ground everly, and harrow it in; thenroll, 
when your land will be in a condition to receive 
the trees. 

3. A limestone clayey loom—a gravelly loam, 
—or a strong sandy loam, are either well suited to 
the growth of the apple tree. The apple tree de- 
lights in a moist soil; but not a wet one If the 
land be wet, it must be drained, as such soil is per- 
nicious to the growth of the apple tree, and does 
not produce the fruit in perfection. If the land be 
not of a calcareous nature, lime, or marl, should 
be broadcasted over it—lime at the rate of 50 bush- 
els or marl-at the rate of 100 bushels per acre—we 
should prefer the latter,—if lime be used, it should 
be slaked some months before being used. Wheth- 

_ er lime or marl be used, it should be harrowed in. 


TENANT AND LANDLORD—AMOUNT OF 
RENT—OR SHARE OF PROFIT. 

A correspondent of Halifax Co. Va. asks the fol- 
lowing questions: 

*¢What are the proper terms on which to rent out 
land, and what part of the proceeds should the 
tenant pay the landlord; and what is the relative 
work of each in ‘*keeping up’’ the farm? In this 
part of Va. where agriculture is in rather a low 
condition, one-fourth is generally paid, and the ten- 
ant does but little towards “*keeping up’’ the farm. 
Ought not a tenant to pay more than one-fourth on 
good land, besides doing some winter work, such 
as fencing and clearing, &*.—and if so, how much, 
and what? And, moreover, can you direct me to 
any work from which I can obtain full and accurate 
information on the above subjects, either in this 
country or England? 

My reason for asking the above information is, I 
have myself several farms which I wish to rent, 
out—two of them are very good; one has a good 
deal of land in it that will now bring 10 barrels of 
corn to the acre; and all will amply repay skilful 
cultivation; and the bulk of them lies within four 
miles of the Richmond and Danville Rail Road, 90 
or 100 miles from Richmond.” 

Reply by the Editor of the American Farmer. 
Ir this country there is no general rule by which 
farms are let on shares. Landlords and tenants 
‘make the best bargains they can. We have known 
a fourth part charged as the landlord’s share of the 
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product, in cases where the farms were thin, and 
we have known other cases, where the lands were 
good, in which the tenant paid the Jandlord ome. 
third, and in one instance, where the landlord re. 
ceived two-fifths of the product, Lands'are most. 
ly Jet for a money-rent. We know of but asin 
case in which provision was made for the keepj 
up of the fertility of the land. In that, the farm 
was estimated to be worth $400 per year, and al- 
lowed one-fourth of that sum to be expended in 
manures each year; bound the tenant to show his 
vouchers for the manures bought, and to feed all 
the hay and straw on the place. As to binding 
tenants to keep up fences, or make any other re. 
pairs, we are not aware that custom has establish- 
ed any rule of government in the premises. The 
shortness of the term of leases in this country, has 
always precluded the adoption of conditions caleu- 
lated to improve the farms leased, as, in mos: 
cases, they are granted for but one, two or threé 
years, terms too short to allow of tenants makin 
expenditures looking to the melioration of the lan 
We believe it is the law that tenants shall leave th) 
premises in as good condition as they have receivel 
them, the natural wear and tear of time exce 

In England and Scotland leases are crantel $a 
long terms, and tenants there, are compelled, be 
sides paying certain stipulated rents, to do ma 
things tending to the improvement of the fr 
rented by them; for instance, to apply, at 
own expense, a certain number of bushels of li 
per acre during their tenancy—to have a cri 
portion of the farm kept in grass, and in 
leases certain crops are forbidden except unde 
certain conditions—and in some cases, no straw § 
permitted to be sold, unless for each load disposdl 
of, a load of manure is brought on the place. 

The length of the leases in England and Scotlan} 
justify the tenant, in complying with these cond 
tions, because he reaps the benefit of all his out 
lays. In this country, the shortness of Jeases pre 
clude such arrangements. We know a case where 
a tenant assigned to us as a reason for his not using 
the sea-ore on the shores—and there were thou- 
sands of loads on them—that, if he did so, and 
thereby improved the land, his landlord would raise 
the rent, or turn him off to get more rent from 
another tenant. This tenant was certainly short- 
sighted, but he only acted in conformity to the gen- 
eral practice, and his conduct but goes to show, 
how impolitic it is to rent Jand for short terms, as 
“— take away all inducements to improve. 

he subject of leasing land, is one that requires 
careful consideration on the part of landlords; and 
we think there should be a general consultation 
among them, to devise some plan by which the im- 
provement of the rented estates could be secured, 
as well as the fixing of wha: share of the product, 
or how much money,,shoald be paid as rent.— 
Many Conventions have been held in our day, in- 
volving not a tithe of the amount of interest to the 
country. 
To lease land, as matters now stand, is to rob it 
of its productive powers—an evil that should be 
arrested. 
To the question what part of the product should 
be allotted to the Lardiord, as the rent of a good 
farm, we say, not less than ene-third. 
The subject of Leases is very fully treated in Sir 
John Sinclair’s Code of Agziculture. 
Our correspondent asks if it is practicable to 
procure one or two Northem or Pennsylvania far- 
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mers who would lease for a term of years, from 
one to 500 acres of good land, on-terms advantage- 
ous to themselves and the writer? We cannot 
answer the question, but some of our friends in the 
section alluded to, could assist in accommodating 
our correspondent with the information. 


FLORAL DEPARTMENT. 
Prepared by John Feast, Florist, 279 Lexington st. for the 
American Farmer. 

Much preparation is required this month, for pla- 
cing greenhouse plants in the open air; during the 
summer months, some require more shade: than 
others, and many planted out in the borders are to he 
taken up in the fall, as Erythrinas, Oleanders, Pome- 
on, Salvias, Helitropes, and many others that 

lower during the season. It will be necessary to 
give them frequent waterings to make them flourish 
as inpots. The more tender plants, as Achemenes, 
Calceolarias, Gloxinias, Erinums, &c. keep in the 
house ;—they will make a fine display, if properly 
managed, and shaded partially from the hot sun. 

Fuchias will be best kept in the house, but will re- 
uire a moist atmosphere and constant syringing, to 
C. them in fine health and bloom, being subject 
the red spider; if not attended to soon, they Tew 
their foliage, and look bad. 

Roses, plant out for the summer, and propagate 
fich as are desired, by budding, layering, or cut- 
tongs. 

Pelargoniums will be in fine bloom; give them a 
‘litle shade, and water sufficient when in bloom, and 
plenty of air and room. 

Heaths, Epacrises, Tremandras, and all cape plants, 
should go out of doors; choose some place with an 
eastern exposure, and place them on boards or coal 
ashes, to preserve them from the worms in the pots; 
cut down such as are too tall, and propagate by cut- 
lings. 

Cinerarias and Chinese Primroses, keep ina dry 
om place, otherwise they are apt to rot at the root, 
and die with too much wet. 

Cactus will want more water as they begin to 
grow—propagate from cuttings, or graftings, on the 
strong stand varieties, such as are of a dwarf habit. 

All the bulbous plants that have done flowering, 
as Oxalis, Ixias, Babianas, &c. put away in some dry 
situation, on shelves, and cease watering as the fo- 
liage decays, but give them enough to mature the 
bulb,or they will not flower well the following season. 

Alstromerias, Gladioluses, Tuberoses, and Lillies, 
plant out in the oper ground. 

_ Daklias that are forward in growth, plant imme- 
diately; but all should be put out this month, if well 
established from cuttings. 

Finish sowing seeds out of doors as early as you 
can, for if sown late, they seldom make so good a 
boom, as those put in before the hottest of the 
weather. 

Now is a good time to plant out Evergreens, as 
Airicaree, Cupressus, Taxodiums, Hollies, Abies, 
and pines of the finer kinds. Prepare the ground, 
ani raise it a little above the surface like a mound; 
they like plenty of drainage, and by this means the 
ods are not so apt to be destroyed by too much 
wei, which is one cause of so many having failed. 


Sens or Hearru in Sueep are, askittish bright- 
nest, clear azure eye, florid ruddy eye-strings and 
gums, teeth fast, breath sweet, nose and eyes dry, 
respiration free and regular, feet cool, dung sub- 
stantial; wool fast and unbroken, skin of fine florid 





LIME—its APPLICATION ro a MEADOW, &e. 
A correspondent writes us thus:— ‘ 
‘I have a meadow of 20 acres that has been in 
timothy three years, and which I intend to pl 
up in the fall of 1854, preparatory to planting it 
corn in the spring of 1855. This field to my know- 
ledge has never been limed since it was cleared by 
my grandfather, some 60 years ago, and from cer- 
tain indications, I am led to believe that it needs li- 
ming. Now the object of this communication, is, 
to ascertain your opinion, whether it would be ju- 
dicious to apply the lime while the meadow is still, 
in grass ?—and whether the product of hay in 1854, 
would be lessened by the application of the lime 
this fall? 

Replies by the Editor of the American Farmer, 

To the first question, we reply, that we.believe it 
would be highly beneficial to apply iime this fall to 
our correspondent’s meadow. , 

To the second question, we reply, that so far 
from its application lessening the product of hay, 
we believe it will increase it, if the application be 
properly made. 

- In the first place, our correspondent should slake 
his lime with a strong solution of salt and water, 
under cover, and in the coming fall broadcast it 
over his land, at the rate of 20, 30, 40 or 50 bush- 
els per acre, and then harrow it in. 

Lime, as experience has taught every one who 
has used it, does not generally show any very 
marked good effects the first season; but if our cor- 
respondent should slake and apply his lime this fall 
in the way we suggest, we. have no doubt that his 
crop of grass will be greatly benefitted by its appli- 
cation, in 1854, while in the interval between the 
fall of 1853, and spring of 1855, time will have 
been allowed the lime to act upon the vast accumu- 
lation of organic matter to be found in all grass 
lands, which will have been prepared as food for 
the corn crop of 1855, so that, while he may mate- 
rially increase his hay crop, he will be certain to 
add very largely to his corn crop. 

If our correspondent could, also, broadcast ten 
bushels of ashes per acre over his timothy meadow, 
at the time he applies the lime, this fall, the former 
would act like a charm in encouraging the growth 
of his crop of grass, and exert a very efficient in- 
fluence on the corn crop the succeeding year; be- 
sides which, the effect of the ashes would be visi- 
ble for several years afterwards 


Foop ror Cuicxens.—Boiled potatoes mixed 
with coarse Indian meal, is perhaps the best food 
for fattening poultry. For haying hens, meat is 
necessary. Lime must also be within their reach 
at alltimes. Pepper has been found excellent to 
make hens lay. A recent writer says: I was clear- 
ing out some red pepper seed, and threw the shucks 
promiscuously about. I soon observed hens pick- 
ing them up and swallowing them with great avidi- 
ty. They soon commenced laying eggs, though 
} ae had laid none for a month before. I feed 
regularly two or three times a week since then, 
with red pepper, and they have never stopped lay- 
ing summer or winter, spring or fall, except while 
they are hatching their chickens; and I am confi- 
dent that by this method hens may be made to lay 
the year round. 





Grarting Wax.—This is made of one pint lin- 
seed oil, six pounds rosin, one pound beeswax, the 





red, particularly on the brisket.—Lawrence on Cattle. 
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whole melted together over a slow fire. . 
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MARYLAND STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY— 
IMPORTANT MEETING.—The next quarterly meeting of 
the Board of Managers will be held on the First Wednesday 
in May, at the Hall of the Society, at 100’clock, A.M. As at 
this meeting the Premium List is arranged, and the time fixed, 
far the next Catde Show, and other important business 
transacted, a full meeting of the officers of the Socicty is 
anticipated. By order, 
Ap)-2t SAML. SANDS, Sec’y. 











iF OUR PREMIUM LIST FOR 1853.— | 
Competitors for premiums for the largest lists of | 
subscribers to the Farmer, are reminded that the | 
terms are the same as last year, The list will be | 


published in our next. 
_ OO —_ 


Fant Exnisition.—It is hoped every officer of | 
the State Agr. Society will pay attention to the call | 
for the May mecting. 


To Correspondents —A communication from Mr. 
Bargwyn of N.C. is received, and was intended 
for insertion in this number. Mr. M’Cormick is 
informed that his communication which was prom- 
ised, had not come to hand from Richmond, at the 
time our paper was made up for press. 


Freicut on Manures.—In notices which we have | 
from time to time taken of the value and price of | 
lime, we have occasionally been obliged to admit, 
that large districts of country, which should natu- | 
ra!ly look to this city for a market for their produce, | 
and in return obtain their necessary supplies, are 
enabled to receive the latter from the Eastern or | 
Northern States ata so much cheaper rate, as to | 
induce them to purchase there. Although the value | 
of the limestone found near this city, is worth far | 
more than the difference in the price paid for it over 
that of other sections; still, cheapness has always a | 
charm which it is hard to overcome. Lime is fur- | 
nished, at the landings in the Chesapeake Bay, from 
the North, at a very little over the cost of the Balti- | 
more county lime, at our wharves; and we believe | 
this difference is attributed to the charges which are | 
levied in various ways on the article, in its passage 
from the quarries to the city wharves, and the 
freight on the fuel used in burning. This tax, of 
course, is paid by the farmer—he is obliged to bear 
all such burthens—Merchants, manufacturers, and 
business men, are always wide awake to their own 
interests,and the consumer is universally the sufferer. 
In other countries, and in some of our States, and 
in some instances. in this State, provision is made 
for a reduction of freight on articles intended for 
improving the land, the amount of the increased pro- 
ducts to be carried on freight being considered as a 
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sufficient inducement—but this is left arbitrarily 
with the public carriers, who are not always aa ac. 
commodating, and as systematic in their charges as 
they probably would be, if the laws of the State’ 
rendered it obligatory upon them—And as the sub. - 
ject of the renewal or enlarging the powers of sey. > 
eral charters of internal improvement companies | 
is now before our legislature, we hope those who 
represent the farming interest in that body, will be 
on the alert, to see that the privileges granted elge. 
where, under similar circumstances, nay be secured 

to the farmers of Maryland and the neighboriog 
The business in 
Lime, Guano, Bone Dust, Ashes, and other fertili- ¥ 
zers, is becoming immense; the lute appraisement 
of the landed property in the counties shows the 
vast. improvement which has been made in the 
value thereof, and the demand four these articles 
must continue, ¢*: they are now come to be consid. 
ered necessaries, aad must be had at any price—it i: 7 
proper therefore ‘hat they should be furnished a = 
the lowest rates which a due regard to the interest 





| of the railroad and canal companies will admit- ~ 


and the principle has been pretty well-established #7 
England, where the closest examinations are mad | 
in such matters, that all facilities granted toth > 
agriculturist, in the procurement of manures, is sup) 
to repay the carrier with compound interest, by 
freight for the increased product therefrom. 


| memorials will be presented to the legislature at @ 


present session, asking for its interference in the 
matters, we reiterate the hope, that those who ae 
appointed to watch over the interests of the ownes _ 
of real estate, will give due attention to the subjeh™ 
—and the farmers themselves would not go amiss i | 
making it a business to give a gentle hint to ther. 
senators and delegates on the subject. a 


Wheeler’s Horse Power and Combined Thresher a « 
Winnower.—Wheeler, Melick & Co. of Albany, X. 
Y. advertise in our pages this month, their mae ines. 
ry, to which we would call attention. They warrant 
their machines “to give entire satisfaction, or 
may be returned at the expiration of a reasonabl 
time for trial.’’ ie 

Montgomery & Bro’s. “Rockaway Fans.’’—These’ 
manufacturers give a list of farmers who use the 
fans, and to whom they make reference. They are” 
among the most’ respectable farmers of our State, 
and those who may have any doubts as to the value 
of the Rockaway to do what the manufacturers 
promise for it, can very soon have their doubts re 
moved by applying to the parties referred to. 

Reaping and Mowing Machines.—Messrs. Cotting 
ham & Johnson advertise that they are the agent 
for McCormick’s Reaper and Mower, and are reag 
to supply orders for them, and advise early applic} 
tion. This isalso necessary for those who inte 
using Hussey’s Reapers and Mowers, as the orde®, 9 
as the harvest approaches, will, no doubt, as usut 
be increased to such an extent, that disappointmalt 
may ensue. The manufacturers endeavor to ma” 
as many as they expect to sell during the seas, ~ 
and this lasts only a month or so; they don’t like to 
keep them over nearly a year. Messrs. C. & J, it 7 
will be seen, point out a number of improvemats 
in the machines they offer—They likewise remind 
the farmers and planters that they are ready to sup- 
ply them with the various machinery required oa 
their estates. Give them a call. 

Mr. Hussey is also as busy as a bee, with a lager 
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force than he has ever before employed, endeavor- 
ing to keep pace with the continued and increasing 
demand for his Reapers and Mowers. Reference 
js made to his advertisment. 

Messrs. R. Sinclair & Co’s. Premium Implements.— 
This old established house is full of life and busi- 
ness, and ready to serve their old customers, as usu- 
al, and such new ones as the increased trade and 
4ravel of our city is bringing in our midst. Look at 
their advertisement, where they will show you what 
trophies they have won in well contésted fields. 

Messrs. E. Whitman & Co. are also enlarging 
‘their borders to keep pace with the increased de- 
mand for their productions. They have recently 
erected a manufacturing establishment near Canton, 
which employs nearly a hundred workmen, in order 
to enable them to keep pace with the increased de- 
mand for agricultural machinery and implements, 
which has sprung up since the farmers of Maryland 
and the neighboring States have set themselves out 
in such good earnest, to improve their lands. 

Mr. Drury, as usual, is ready to meet the orders 
of his numerous friends, with promptness and fideli- 
ty.—In his advertisement he speaks for himself. 

Messrs. Didier & Bro. it will be seen, have valua- 
ble machinery and implements for the inspection of 
the farmers. The Crusher they advertise, is wor- 
tly the attention of those desirous of economising 
time and food. 

Mr. Mott manufactures his admirable plows, as 
usual, and those wanting such as will meet the 
shock, in the up-turning war, can be supplied by him 
with those that even the limestone rocks of Balti- 
more county can hardly withstand. 

» Our old and world renowned friends, Geo. Page, 
§& Co. are, as usual, busily engaged in sending their 
celebrated Saw Mills, Steam. Engines, Grist Mills, 
Crushers, &c. to the farthest extremities of the 
Jand, Nota few of these Mills are driving away in 
the forests of California and Oregon—in . the South- 
west, and on the Lakes; and ‘**Uncle Sam,’ with 
his well lined purse of the: yellow boys, having 
tried them in his navy yards, and other establish- 
ments of the kind, has become quite a patron of this 
house. Those desirous of any thing in their line, 
had better call in person, if convenient, or they can 
obtain a copy of their Catalogue by addressing them. 


Pitts’ Horse Power Turesninc Macuine- 
ry.—The manufacturers of this machinery adver- 
tise it for sale in our pages of this month. It has 
obtained great celebrity at the North, and wherev- 
er it has been introduced into this and the neigh- 
boring states, we believe it has proved itself worthy 
the commendation bestowed upon it. It received 
the premium of $25, and diploma, at the great trial 
last year at Geneva, under the direction of the N. 
Y. State Agr. Society. 


‘‘Improvep Super Puospuare or Lime.’’—With- 
out wishing impertinently to interfere with the 
‘matters in controversy between our friends of the 
Genessee Farmer, and the Working Farmer, we 
thifk we can be permitted. to publish the following 
remarks from the last number of the former jour- 
nal, as to the value and constituents of an article of 
which much has been said a and of which vast 
quantities are reported to have been sold, at a price 
which seemed to be extremely high. The eaitor 
of the Working Farmer had remarked that the ar- 
ticle which bears his name, and is. sold at $50 per 
ton, could not be made in England at less than $100 


—and if it could, it would sell readily there, and 
take precedence of Guano, and all other fertilizers, 
He objected to the publishing of an analysis in 
the Genessee Farmer, which had been made by 
Dr. Antisell, on the ground that it was nota fair 
sample of the article; and gives another analysis, 
sent by Mapes’ manufacturer, which is p 
to be a fair average sample, coming as it does, 
from the parties directly engaged in the manufac- 
ture. Upon this the editor of the Genessee Far- 
} mer remarks thus: ees 
‘This sample appears to have been free:from. 
the lumps and undecomposed animal charcoal 
which composed more than half the sample-sent 
us. This analysis does not show whether arti- 
cle is or is not a good superphosphate. It does-not 
give us the per centage of ammonia, or of soluble 
bi-phosphate of lime—the two ingredients of most 
value in any manure. It is said to have contained 
free ammonia. We are at a loss to know how a 
good super-phosphate mixture could contain free 
ammonia. But let that pass. 
‘‘There is an analysis of ‘*Mapes’ improved su- 
perphosphate of lime,’’ in the Country Gentleman, 
of March 3d, by Prof. S. W. Johnson, of Yale Col- 
lege, which is far more satisfactory, and clearly 
sets forth the true value of the manure. The thanks 
of the agricultural community are due Prof. John- 
son, for these critical and valuable analyses. Ac- 
cording to these analyses, 100 pounds of ‘*‘Mapes’ 
improved superphosphate of lime’’ is composed of 
sulphate of lime, N sagpee 37 pounds; insoluble 
phosphate, 21 pounds; soluble superphosphate of 
lime, 15 pounds; free sulphuric acid, 5 pounds; 
ammonia, 2 1-3 pounds. The non-nitrogenous or- 
ganic matter, water, and sand, which com the 
other 20 pounds, are of course of but little value. 
This, then, is the manure that is far superior to i 
ruvian guano, and which cannot be duplicated in 
England for less than $100 per ton. 
‘*Now, the fact is, that several thousand tons of 
superphosphate of lime, or as it is generally called, 
‘‘turnip manure,’’ are annually sold in England, 
warranted to contain 18 per cent. of soluble super- 
phosphate of lime, (Mapes’ containing only 15,) 
and in every other respect equal to Mapes’ improved ar- 
ticle, for $28.22 per ton, wholesale. Comment on 
these facts (which we are prepared to prove,) is 
unnecessary. We would not be understood as say- 
ing that Prof. Mapes’ manure is of little value. 
On the contrary, if it contains 15 per cent. of bi- 
phosphate of lime, it is one of the best manures 
that can be used for ruta baga, lettuce, radish, and 
other garden crops; and we recommend all our 
readers who intend sowing ruta baga and other tur- 
nip crops, to drill in with the seed about 300 Ibs. of 
this manure, per acre, believing that it will pay 
them to do so, even at the high prices charged for 
it. As amanure for wheat, maize, barley, oats, 
timothy, and potatoes, we again assert, and we have 
had considerable experience in the use of both ma- 
nures, that Peruvian guano will be found much 
more valuable than this improved, or any other su- 
perphosphate of lime; and even for turnips, if both 
are sown broadcast, we should prefer guano to su- 
perphosphate of lime.”’ 


te 





Vircinta Lanps.—We would call attention to 
the tract of land offered for sale by Mr. Jones, on 
another page. A plat, and particular description 
can be seep at our office, and we think an excellent 





opportunity is offered for a bargain. 
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LETTER FROM A DELAWARE FARMER 
TRAVELLING IN THE SOUTH. 
Tue Baiars, Macon Co. Ga. April 1, ’53. 
To the Editor of the American Karmer— 

Dear Sir: I promised to write you some account 
of my observation of Southern Agriculture, and 
Southern Agriculturists, and ‘‘other things by the 
way,’ and having just returned to this place from 
acircuitous route of 650 miles, made in a private 
conveyance, up through the States of Georgia and 
South Carolina, I hasten to redeem my pledge. 

We passed from south-western Ga. up through 
the counties of Bibb, Baldwin, Hancock, Warren, 
Jones and Columbia; these are among the older 
counties of the State—the country is very rolling, 
much of it a good deal exhausted, while other 
portions, under an improved agriculture, is being 
restored to its more than virgin fertility. This is 
a true of Hancock county. Dr. Wm. 

errill, of Sparta, has been a leading man in this 
revolution, rE precept and example. 

On the 5th of March we arrived on the banks of 
the Savannah, and prepared to pass the river at 
Scott’s Ferry, into South Carolina; an old negro 
was in charge of the boat, and from the high stage 
of the water, he admitted he was unable to take 
the boat over by himself, but thought with the as- 
sistance of my servant he could do so with safety. 
I had some hesitation, particularly as there was a 
reef of rocks and a dangerous fall just below; but 
it was raining—or rather sleeting—there was no 
help near, and we went aboard, and pushed up 
along the shore; but we no sooner attempted to 
cross the current, than the bow of the boat shot 
round, and down stream we went. My sensations 
for the moment were most painful, for I had my 
little son, a lad nine years old, along with me.— 
We all sprang to the poles, and by the greatest ex- 
ertions, succeeded in stopping the boat at the point 
we started from. My commentary on all. this 
was, that even approaching gray hairs do not al- 
ways bring wisdom. 1 sent for two additional ex- 
perienced hands, but when we got about half across, 
(though we were now beyond the reef) the boat 
again shot round, in spite of the four men at the 
polls, and down the river we swept for more than 
a mile, before we could make the opposite shore, 
when a tedious two hours was spent in pulling the 
boat up by the bushes. Our noble rivers are now 
so generally spanned by fine arched bridges, that 
we hardly realize the inconvenience of early times 
in crossing swollen streams in ferries, or having to 
ford them in the absence of any ferry. 

Cold, tired and hungry, we stopped at the resi- 
dence of Col. Wyatt Holmes, and I told the Col. I 
claimed his hospitality for the night as a Delaware 
Farmer—an appeal that was responded to in the 
most kind and hospitable manner. 1 found the 
Colonel a practical man, of good strong common 
sense. He was well acquainted with the public 
men. of South Carolina, and characterized them, 
I doubt not, with much fidelity, but placing McDuf- 
fie quite at the head of the list. He mentioned in- 
cidentally, that Mr. McDuffie was supposed to have 
shortened his life by his indefatigable attention to 
his planting operations—being himself always in 
the field, when not engaged in other duties. I 
found Mr. McDuffie had everywhere the reputation 

of having been a good and successful planter. But 


a word as to the success of Col. Holmes as a 
planter. 
and wife, six negroes, and 


He commenced in 1815, having, himself 
300 acres of land, one 
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hundred of which he lost by a law suit. The pasi 
ear he paid taxes on 3750 acres of land, and at 
just 100 negroes, having previously had four da 
ters married, to whom he gave, besides their other 
fitting out five negroes each. Here then there js 
sufficient worldly pos » and all exclusively 
the earnings of his eptadiont pursuits. Now 
for the negroes whose labor he has used in the ag. 
quisition of this handsome fortune. He allows his 
negroes patches of ground, which they cultivate at 


-|odd times. He sold their crop of cotton at Ham. 


burgh, in 1851, for $1005, and in 1852 for $750. 
Their health and comfort was evidently consulted; 
as testified by their snug, comfortable cabins, their 
cleanly apparel, and that peculiar glossy compla- 
cent look that the well fed, well clothed and well 
used African never fails to exhibit. The Colonel} 
1 found depended very much on exciting that pow- 
erful latent feelin which has a place in every. bo- 
som—emulation. What this practical, strong-mind- 
ed man said on the management of negroes would 
make a very excellent essay on this interesti 

subject, could I faithfully report it. He remark 

there had not been a blow struck on his plantation 
within a year, to his knowledge, if the switching of 
some of the children about the yard was excepted, 


Passing through Edgefield, a pretty village, and — 


on go Edgecomb district, passing the flourish 
ing neighbourhod of the Watson’s, we <a 
upon the sandy pine-land, which continues some 
miles, almost without a habitation, to the west 
bank of the Congerree. On the opposite bank 
stands Columbia, the capital of South Carolina, 
which contains some fine residences; and. mugh 
taste has been displayed in the cultivation of orn 
mental trees and shrubbery. Our next. day’s ride 
was again through the pine woods, until we 
roached Camden, and the rich bottom lands of 

aterree—and finally, Mulberry, the residence of 
the venerable Col. James Chesnut, which had been 
one of our points of destination. 

Mulberry has attached to it sixteen thousand 
acres of land, and some 500 servants. The spa 
cious mansion, out-houses, stables, park, gardens, 
green houses—everything the eye meets, within 
doors or without, reminds one of a Baronial es- 
tablishment—it certainly more resembled my idea 
of one than any estate I have ever seen—Mount 
Vernon possibly excepted, as you get a view of it, 
in going by land from Alexandria, and see the ex 
tent and design of the Great Farmer, in hid 
roads, fields and tillages—gardens, conservatories 
and shaded lawns; but Mount Vernon must be now 
a mere wreck compared to its former days. 

The following day was Sunday, and the carria 
ges were at the door at an early hour, for church, 

took a seat with my venerable host, now in his 
eightieth year. As we passed the different groups 
along the road going into Camden, whether black 
or white, his neighbors, or his connections, of 
which two or three generations surround him, the 
nod of recognition, and often a kindly word was 6% 
changed; and I could not but realize with what dig- 
nity and veneration age appears in the patriar¢hal 
character of a tiller of the soil, whose active life 
and social intercourse makes him to the last, an 
ject of esteem and respectful regard to a w 
circle. The soured and disappointed politician— 
even the professional man—more and more, as age 
approaches, —— to the solitude of his library, 
or confining himself to the society of a few rend 
occupies no such position for enjoying a green 
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age, and participating to the last in the social ch 
ities of life. : 

Mr. James Chesnut, the Colonel’s only surviving 
son, and his lady, came out to dinner. r. C. isa 
member of the Bar, though also engaged in plant- 
ing; he was a member the past winter of the State 
Senate, and was run by his political friends in the 
Legislature for the United States Senate, but lost it 
by afew votes. Being thus a public man, I was 
glad to hear his views pe the subject of the pe- 
euliar institution—the North and the South, &c., 
and join with. him in believing, that we shall un- 
derstand one another, and get on better in future. 

In strolling through the grounds, we came upon 
some of the fine blood stock; attention has been 
given to this branch, both in reference to horses 
and cattle. The hog minder wished me to see his 
hogs, and at the peculiar call some two or three 
hundred appeared. Our route brought us through 
one of the negro quarters; and J have never seen a 
better dressed and more comfortable looking set of 
negroes. The doors of some of the houses stood 
ajar, and preparations were being made for supper. 

eace and plenty seemed to reign in their humble 
habitations. 

The following day I accompanied Col. Chesnut 
on horse-back over a portion of the estate. The 
Col. cultivates for most part the fertile lands of 
the Waterree; but they are sometimes overflowed, 
as was the case in August last, by which he lost 
two-thirds of his crop. The*proprietor of Mul- 
berry, I understand, has never been one of those 
who has spent all his life in seeking for ‘‘that last 
cotton bag’’—neither the mules, negroes or estate 
have been torn to pieces in this forlorn pursuit, but 
all have been kept in good order and condition;— 
the capital thus preserved, while the accretions to 
it, have been sufficient to satisfy any thing but the 
omtty of avarice. 

he low grounds are not healthy in summer— 
they remove back four or five miles into the pine 
woods—and I have an idea that there is no healthier 
atmosphere anywhere, summer or winter, than the 
pine woods of Georgia and South Carolina. 

Leaving Mulberry, we passed the next night at 
old Mr. Tiller’s, who told me he heard the firing at 
the battle of Camden, from an eminence not four 
miles from where we were; his mother, who held 
him by the hand, was crying—his father said sadly, 
after listening some time, that he feared our troops 
were beaten, as the fire showed they were retiring. 
How nobly did the old Maryland Line, and the two 
Delaware companies contest that hard fought field ! 
Deserted, but not dismayed, Marshall says they 
maintained their position for three quarters of an 
hour, without losing an inch of ground, while the 
bayonet was repeatedly used on both sides, till 
Tarlton discovering they were without cavalry, 
pushed his dragoons upon them, thus —— 
them in front and rear at the same time, by whic 
they were overwhelmed by numbers, and fell where 
they stood; they never broke to the last, but be- 
came, as Marshall says, ‘*completely intermingled 
with the enemy.’’ Peace to their manes! It was 
the most sanguinary engagement that occurred du- 
ring the war of the Revolution. I was pleased to 
see the pao of the neighborhood still remem- 
— the gallantry of the Maryland and Delaware 

ps 


Our next ot ride brought us to Society Hill, 
the most northern point of our destination; and 
here in the society of a few educated, intelligent 





gentlemen, devoted to agricultural pursuits, in con- 
versations and discussions on a great variety of ag- 
ricultural subjects, and in the social intercourse 
that followed, a most agreeable week was ? 

My first visit was to my friend, Mr. John With- 
erspoon’s estate, embracing some 2000 acres of 
rich bottom lands. His crops were mostly swept 
by the last August flood, but he made sufficient 
corn, and his stock was all in fine condition—the 
cattle, including some fine Devons, being much as- 
sisted in the winter by a fine thick cane brake. 
The tillage was very neat—in dressing up the cot- 
ton beds with the hoe, I thought annecessarily so; 
but I am not perhaps competent to judge. 

At a dinner at Col. Williams’, Maj. Witherspoon 
remarked that there was more whipping at cotton 
picking time, than at any other season, which he 
attributed in part to the fault of the overseers, in 
not being more in the fields with their hands. Col. 
Williams said if a hand of his had been struck.a 
blow during the last cotton picking season, he did 
not know it. This surprised us all very much, as 
Col. W. is one of the largest and most successful 
planters on the Pedee, having four fine contiguous 
estates. Maj. W. observed that the Col. he be- 
lieved, gave premiums; the latter replied that he 
usually made small presents to his best hands, or 
the most meritorious. The subject was mentioned 
again a day or two after, when a gentleman said 
that Mr. Ross, an overseer on Col. Williams’ Bun- 
ker Hill estate—one of the largest—told him, that 
in picking the largest crop that was ever gathered 
on the estate, not a blow had been struck. This 
overseer has been nineteen years on this estate. 

Col. Williams has a son, and a son-in-law, (my 
friend, Mr. John Witherspoon) residing in his im- 
mediate neighbourhood, occupying two spacious, 
large, handsome mansions, which were built by his 
negro mechanics. The brick were burnt, the logs 
cut and sawed, and every part, including painting, 
glazing, &c., performed by his own carpenters— 
the hands on his estate. The buildings are not 
thrown together hotch potch, but are elegant, 
tasteful buildingsthe work well done. It must 
make a man feel strong and independent to have 
the labor and resources thus within himself for ex- 
ecuting such enterprizes. 

Dining at Maj. Witherspoon’s, I suggested to him 
that I must see his Louder’s Lake estate, in retalia- 
tion for his examination of my Delaware farm last 
summer, and the following day we started for it, 
fifteen miles down the river. It is on an island, 
formed by Louder’s Lake and the Pedee. We 
passed half a day in riding over it and examining 
the course of cultivation. WhenI add, that the 
estate is more productive now than when the pres- 


| ent proprietor came into possession of it forty hye 


ago, I have sufficiently commended it an 
- * i eae f the Maiakhs 
r. ykin Witherspoon, one o or: 

sons, himself a good planter, was along with Us, 
and I was not a little amused as we passed the dif- 
ferent groups of hands, to see with what heartiness 
they would salute their young master, often leaving 
their work to run ym shake hands with him. 
I remarked to the Major that I thought he had 
cause to be jealous of such attentions, to which he 
replied that they were very much attached to his 
children—that they had all alike. been raised by 
him, and he had a felt his responsibility to 
make both white and black, as far as depended on 
him, contented and happy. All. appearances indi- 
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cated he had succeeded. Yet do not let me be un- 
derstood as representing the general condition, or 
the universal condition of the slaves, as being what 
I have represented it to be on the estates of the 
gentlemen I have named. No doubt there are bad 
and hard masters, and there is as little doubt 
that they are as much condemned by the commu- 
nity in which they reside, as they are anywhere; 
but it is I find, generally conceded, that the condi- 
tion of the slaves has greatly improved of late 
ears; there is less use of the lash, and they are 
tter fed and clothed; and as education and intel- 
ligence becomes more general, the improvement 
will progress, until it is to be hoped there will be 
no cause for sympathy, and none but a morbid sym- 
pathy will be aroused. 

But I have already extended my letter to an un- 
usual length. I reserve to another occasion to re- 
mark upon some practical matters connected with 
agriculture—to suggesi what I have learned here, 
and to indicate some few matters in which I think 
our Southern friends might more closely copy us. 
I would like to draw a comparison between the 
profits of cultivating cotton, and our mixed hus- 
bandry of wheat, &c., but the advancing spring re- 
minds me it is time I was in my own fields—and to 
which time and a leisure hour [ must postpone any 
further communication. Yours truly, 

A Devaware Farmer. 
REAPING MACHINES IN ENGLAND. 
To the Editor of the American Farmer. ~ 
As I would wish to do justice to all—whether 





John Bull or brother Jonathan—permit me to give 
due credit to the Royal’ Agricultural Society’s ; 
Journal, in according to American enterprise and | 
ingenuity the credit of effectively turning the atten-| 
tion of the British public to the ‘‘feasibility of 
Reaping by MacMines.”? 

I am glad to ge one journal still willing to give! 
us due credit; but as far as advised this is the only 
one. It isa short extract from Thompson’s Re- 
| of the trial of Reapers at Lewes, last harvest. | 

ow different from the recent English and Scotch | 
reports, in which they endeavor to prove that 
American Reapers are merely copies—‘‘pirated”’ 
from the old and obsolete. pattern of Bell’s Ma-| 
chine ?—about as different in principle and plan of | 
working—and permit me to add, in efficiency, to 
our best machines, as is the cradle:to the sickle. 

Very respectfully, s. 

Extract.—‘The greatest hovelty in the Socie- 
“*ty’s Show yard, was the class of Reaping Ma- 
‘chines; * * * * the trials of last year had tho- 
‘roughly aroused the curiosity of the public, and shown 
“‘the feasibility of reaping by machines. While the 
*‘decisions arriyed at in different parts of the coun- 
*‘try were sulliciently conflicting to leave the great 
*‘contest between McCormick’s and Hussey’s still | 
‘tan open question. On this occasion the palm of 
*‘superiority was awarded Messrs. Garrett’s Ma- 
‘‘chine, on the Hussey principle, which did its 
‘‘work with remarkable precision. Several other 
‘machines were tried, varying more or less in the 
‘sdetails of their construction; but the real contest 
‘slay between the Hussey and McCormick princi- 
‘ple; * * * the work was undoubtedly better 
‘*performed by Garrett’s (Hussey) than by any 
*‘other.of the competing machines. Croskill’s on 
‘the Hussey, and Samuelson’s on the McCormick 
*‘principle, also worked very well; but the first 
*‘mentioned machine, (Hussey’s) was clearly enti- 
**tled to, and received the first prize.’’ 











NOTES. OF TRAVEL NEAR THE CAPITAL 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 


We copy from some very interesting remarks jp 
the N. ¥. Genesee Farmer, the following ex: 
tracts: 


“‘To be successful and profitable, farming near 
the Capital of the United States should be conduct. 
ed on scientific principles; for the cheapest ma. 
nure costs now $50 per ton, which is Peruvian 
ano. Raw material so expensive, must be worked 
up with skill and knowledge, or the producer of 
crops will lose money in the operation. At pres. 
ent, prices are so high, that one may buy manure 
at almost any rate, and realize a profit. Hay is 
$30 per ton; milk, 8 cents per quart; fresh butter, 
from 30 to 40 cents a pound; and fresh pork, $8 per 
100 Ibs. These prices have operated to. bring into 
the District, and the adjacent counties in Maryland 
and Virginia, more imigrants from the North in the 
last twelve months, than had come in the previous 
five years. Congress is expending over five mil 
lions of dollars on the enlargement of the Capitol; 
the Patent office will have cost $2.000.000 when 
completed; and the other public buildings, at least 
#$7.000.000 more. By the Susquehanna railroads, 
(to be completed in a few months) both Rochester 
and Buffalo will be thirty miles nearer Baltimore 
than New York; and only eight miles farther from 
Washington on tide water, than the great commen 
cia] metropolis. 

The heart of this wonderfu! or has been 
more neglected, in an agricultural point of view, 
than any other part of it. Baltimore has a popu 
tion larger by 30.000 than Boston. Washington 
contains 50.000 souls, to say nothing of the old ci- 
ties of Georgetown and Alexandria. The best crop 
grown is hay; and by going from. ten to fifteen 
miles from the city, fair grass lands may be bou 
at from five to twenty dollars an acre. The da 
business is capital; and potatoes are seldom wo! 
less than $1 a bushel. Nine months in the year 
there is a great demand for cream in Washington, 
for making ice creams, and farmers get a dollar a 
gallon for all they can produce. Eggs and poultry 
are proportionally high. Men born and reared on 
tobacco plantations, naturally, and perhaps wisely, 
abstain from engaging in these thousand and oneé 
small matters. They understand planting, and it 
gives them wealth and enjoyment; while the muk 
tifarious trade of the northern farmer is to them 
Greek and Hebrew. 

Labor is not high. The writer owns and culti- 
vates a farm in the District, and gives a good hand 
pte a year, who boards himself, but is found a 

ouse and firewood. Men who hire by the month 
or year, are boarded, and get from $75 to $125 per 
annum. Market gardening and fruit growing pay’ 
remarkubly well near the city. Wood sells at 
from $5 to $6 a cord, and many have bought land 
so that they make enough on the wood to clear the 
land of all encumbrance. Such bargains are be 
coming scarce, although some, doubtless, may yet 
be found up the canal andriver. The Chesapeake 
and Ohio Canal is rarely closed a day by ice, and 
carries a volume of water five feet by fifty; or it is 
— 60 per cent. larger than the un-enlarged Erie 

anal. 

Oyster shells make the cheapest lime for agricul- 
tural purposes, and cost only a cent a bushel in 
Washington. Stable manure is sold at a dollar a: 
load. Night-soil ought all to be consumed as a fer+ 
tilizer, but it is scarcely used at all. Gypsum 
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costs from $3 to $5 per ton; it is brought as ballast 





from Boston and Nova Scotia. On land properly 
treated, clover grows finely. Proper treatment 
consists in draining where it is needed—in limin 
and tillage, not forgetting to manure if the lan 
happens to be quite poor. Good clover never 
grows on soil that is really exhausted, or naturally 
sterile. 

Excellent crops of wheat and corn have been 

wn in Montgomery county, north of Washing- 
ton, in Maryland, and in Fairfax county, in Virgin- 
ja, during the past season. Corn pays much better 
than wheat, for the forage obtained in cornstalks, 
blades and shucks, will sell in market for more than 
the cost of making the crop. In skilful hands, no 
other plant is so prolific in food for man and beast 
as the indigenous Indian corn. The amount of for- 
age that may be raised on an acre is, tothe uniniti- 
ated, almost incredible. Deep subsoil plowing, lib- 
eral manuring, and seeding in drills, present an idea 
of the system of culture for green feed, or hay, to 
be consumed by dairy cows. Mr. Chas, B. Calvert, 
President of the Maryland State Agricultural So- 
ciety, grows some 30.000 bushels of turnips a year 
for his milch kine, which: are fed with cut straw, 
hay ard corn fodder. Mr. C. is the principal pro- 
rietor of the largest hotel in Washington, which 
fe supplies with milk, cream, and garden vegeta- 
bles. He is the lineal descendant of the first gov- 
ernor of the province of Maryland, by the name of 
Calvert, (a near relative of Lord Baltimore,) and 
his estate contains nearly 3000 acres, having a beau- 
tiful mill stream running over four miles through 
it. Milk and hay are the leading products sold 
from this magnificent farm. The dairy consists of 
improved short-horns, with a sprinkling of Ayr- 
shires and Alderneys. ‘‘Riversdale”’ is on the rail- 
road to Baltimore, and near Bladensburg. Mr. 
Calvert will give 200 acres not far from the rail- 
road stopping place, to endow an Agricultural Col- 
lege, provided there is public spirit enough in the 
country to endow one institution of the kind, in a 
nation of farmers. Of the $50.000.000 annually 
paid into the federal] treasury by the American peo- 
ple, not over half is really needed for the wise and 
economical administration of the government. The 
people know this, and know also that their children 
greatly need a thorough education; nevertheless, 
they do not lift a finger to apply the surplus in the 
treasury to educational purposes. 

‘‘Arlington,’’? on the Virginia side of the Poto- 
mac, and opposite Washington, is the residence of 
George Washington Park Custis, the adopted son 
of Gen. Washington. The farm contains 1100 
acres, and its venerable proprietor is one of the 
Vice Presidents of the United States Agricultural 
Society, the President of the Alexandria county 
Society, and the devoted friend of the great farm- 
ing interest. Mr. Francis P. Blair has a well im- 
proved farm, as that of Mr. Rives, proprietor of 
the Washington Globe, soon will be. e must, 
however, take another occasion to describe the 

ractice of the best farmers near the Capitol of the 

hited States. Suffice it now. to say that a spirit 
of industry and improvement has been awakened, 
which promises the most auspicious results. Vine- 
yards and extensive orchards have been planted, 
and the promising commencement of a new order 
of things is everywhere visible. The Metropoli- 
tan Mechanics’ Institute. will hold its first fair, 
commencing on the 24th February, and extending 
beyond the 4th of March, in the hall of the east 








wing of the Patent Office, which is 270 feet long 
and 70 feet in width. The building for the steam 
power is already up. 

If the farmers and mechanics of the District are 
true to their own fame, and true to the great class 
to which they belong, they will soon lay the foun- 
dation of an Industrial. University worthy of a self 
governing people—worthy of the most advanced 
stage of human progress—Now a school of applied 
sciences, and not a bad one, the Smithsonian In- 
stitution offers to the student many, and some pe- 
culiar, advantages. All the the essential elements 
of a National University abound in Washington 
and the District. Let 100 acres be highly cultiva- 
ted ‘by students, and they may board themselves 
at a cost of 75 cts. a week. Forsuch, we have 109 
acres near the city, on which are a good stone 
quarry, three fine and durable springs of water, 
and oak and chestnut timber enough to cut from 
900 to 1000 cords of wood. To overcome the ex- 
pense of board, and bring learning and science near 
to, or upon the farm, and into the: workshop, are 
objects which the writer has studied and cherished 
from his childhood. Knowledge of a commanding 
character, and honest manual labor, are soon to be 
united in this country. The hope of the world de- 
mands the perfect union of the best physical with 
the best mental training, or education of youth. 
From the sweat of his face man can never be whok 
ly exempt; nor is it possible for universal suffrage 
to govern wisely in ages to come, without that in- 
tellectual culture which science alone confers. 
King Numbers holds his court at the federal me- 
tropolis, and there, of all places, should public 
opinion be in perfect harmony with the highest in- 
terests of the farmer and of the mechanic. These 
interests involve something more, than dollars and 
cents, and we can never prostitute either our pen 
or journal to any mere mercenary considerations. 
Agriculture is a means, not an end; and it would 
be well for a person to understand for what good 
purpose he is living. Not to know this, is to be ig- 
norant indeed. Are we here to scratch the earth 
for a few years, consume its fruits, waste the ele- 
ments of its fertility in cities and villages, and then 
leave it that another and more numerous generation 
may do likewise. This is a narrow and unsatisfac- 
tory view of humanity. Our capabilities scorn 
such grovelling companionship with the brute; our 
rising aspirations seek, and instinctively claim, a 
nobler destiny; our duty exacts not impossibilities, 
but an earnest and ceaseless effort to leave the 
world better than we found it.” 


Seeds from the Patent Office.—We noticed in our 
last, the reception of a variety of seeds from the 
Patent Office, which we offered to give to- those 
who might apply for them. As soon as our number 
was mailed, we began to receive orders for them, 
the demand continuing throughout the month; and 
though we divided and subdivided the packages re- 
ceived, yet our supply was quickly exhausted, and 
we were unable to meet the demands made u 
us by many friends, whom we would have felt 
great pleasure in being able to accommodate. We 
wrote a very urgent letter to the Patent Office for 
an additional supply, but have failed to receive it. 
It has cost us the labor of writing many letters to 
explain the reason why the seeds were not forward- 
ed; and if we have failed to answer any, this no- 
tice we hope will be deemed sufficient. 
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CTLTURE OF FIELD CABBAGES. 

A subscriber asks us: — 

[*‘Can you conveniently in your next No. give a 
detailed account of the preparation of the land and 
culture of a crop of field cabba es???) 

We answer yes, and will add, that it gives us 
pleasure in so doing. 

Sowine Seep ror Pants. 

Select a deep, rich loam for your seed bed, ma- 
nure it heavily with well rotted stable or barn-yard 
manure, or guano, if you please, plough or spade 
the manure in; pulverize the soil well, then give a 
light dressing of the manure, harrow or rake it in, 
then sow your seed, give the bed a free dustin 
with a mixture of equal parts of ashes, plaster an 
salt, to be well wixed together, rake the bed and 
roll, so a3 to compress the earth around the seed, 
and thereby ensure prompt germination. If the 
weather be dry, the bed must be’ watered freely 
every evening just beforesun-down. If the plants, 

r they are up should assume a sickly hue, or be 
infested with lice, put 6 quarts of soot, half a pound 
of flour of 7 oe~ and a bushel of horse-dung in 
a bag, place the bag in a hogshead, pour boiling 
water over it until the bag is covered with water. 
When the water cools, fill up the hogshead with 
cold water, and water your plants with it two or 

ree times in the course of aweek. The hogshead 
will bear being filled up two or three times. 


Preparation or THE Grovunp. 


Cabbages are greedy feeders, and, therefore the 
land where me | may be grown, requires to be 
heavily manured with rich putrescent manure,. and 
as they delight in potash, and sulphuric acid, soda, 
ashes, plaster and salt, should be composted with 
the putrescent manure applied, in_the proportion 
of 10 bushels of ashes, 1 of plaster, and from 2 to 
6 of salt, to every 20 loads of such manure; the 
oer should be deeply ploughed, say from 8 to 

0 inches deep, be thoroughly pulverized with the 
harrow, so as to obtain a fine tilth, and then be 
rolled. The preparation of the land should bejust 
before the plants are set out. 

Distance or THE Rows anp Puanrts. 

For field culture, to allow of the plough and cul. 
tivator being used, and labor thereby economised, 
the plants should be set out three feet apart each 
way, so as to permit them to be cultivated each 
way, with one or the other of these implements; 
the hilling immediately around the cabbages, must 
be done with the hoe—all the work between the 
rows may be done with the plough or cultivator; 
if the plough be used, let it be a one horse one, 
and the ground not penetrated sufficiently deep to 
disturb or turn up the manure. 

TRANSPLANTING. 


When the plants are sufficiently large for setting 
out, which will be in 5 or 6 weeks, from the time 
of sowing the seed, if they are not permitted to 
suffer for the want of water, they should be care- 
fully drawn from the seed bed, and transplanted 
into the field, taking advantage of a rainy season 
todoso. As the cut-worm is sometimes very de- 
structive to the cabbage plants when first set out, 
it is well, as they are withdrawn from the seed bed, 
to immerse them in a piggin, tub, or bucket, in 
which there is a mixture of the consistence of 
cream, composed of fine mould, soot, flour of sul- 
phur and scotch snuff. A peck of mould, 1 quart 
of soot, § Ib. of flour of sulphur and } lb. of snuff, 








and a sufficiency of water to bring the ingredient 
to the proper consistence, would serve for one op 
two acres. As the plants are withdrawn from th 
seed bed, they should be placed in the mixture 
far up as the leaves. 

Cu.tore. 


The culture of cabbages consists in keeping then 
clean, the ground open, by repeated stirrings, and 
not permitting them to suffer for the want of wate 
in dry weather. The cabbage is very sensitivetg 
the influence of drought. 

Quantity or Manure PER acre, 

The cabbage is a voracious eater, and requitty 
to be well fed. Twenty loads of rich 
manure to the acre, will grow a good crop, if th 
season is a moist one; but thirty or forty loads, 
would produce a much larger one. 

Dustine with AsHes an® Praster, 

Two or three dustings with equal parts of ashe 
and plaster, at intervals of a few days after th 
plants are first set out, will prove — beneficial, 
Soap suds, if it could be had in sufficient quant. 
ties, is a most excellent manure for cabb 
that can be had should be added to the compat 
manure intended to’ be used; so should the uring 
made about the homestead. 

Feepinc. Properties. 

We have ever looked upon cabbages as a highly 
nutritive manure for cattle; though from its 
flavor, we do not think it would be proper to girs 
them to cows in milk, as they might impart 
own flavor to the milk. For young cattle, — 
working oxen and store hogs, they would be fi 
excellent food, as they are rich in bone-prod 
elements, rich in flesh forming principles, and we 
have no doubt in the fat forming ones also. An 
acre, well cultivated, will yield from 50,000 t 
60,000 Ibs. of cabbages, and as has been esti 
yield in that quantity, from 3400 to 4000 pounds 
nutritive matter; we do not mean nitrogenous mat 
ter, but life sustaining substances—such substance 
as go to build up the animal system, preserve it jn 
vigor and health, and promote its groWth. Itsay 
tritive matters have been estimated by various che 
mists at from 15 to 22 per cent. and, from our om 
experience, we do not believe they have been over 
rated. 


Magregor’s Agricultural Boiler .—In our adv 
tising pages will be found the advertisement of 
Measrs. Robbins & Bibb, offering to the attention 
the public a boiler which we have reason to know 
has Geen highly approved of for agricultural purpe 
ses, and is probably one of the very best which 
been introduced to the public. We have oftes 
urged upon our readers, the value and economy @ 
boiling or steaming food for stock—and those who 
have made up their minds to adopt the plan, will, ia 
the guarantee of the gentlemen who offer thew 
boilers, run no risk; for if they do not answer th 
purpose, aftera trial of thirty days, they can 
returned without any cost. 


Roses.—Mr. H. Bowers, of Busbridge, near Gb 
dalming, says he finds these flowers much im 
by being root-pruned and transplanted once every 
three years. Early in November he removes a pat 
of the soil about them, puts in its place plenty of 
rich dung, shortens the strong roots, and replant 
them immediately. This treatment makes the root 
compact and vigorous; and they bloom freely, pr 
ducing no suckers. 
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E DEMAND STILL INCREASES! 
As the public becomes better acquainted 
with the sterling qualities of M7LANE’S LIVER 
PILLS, the demand continues to increase. So cer- 
tain is this great medicine in restoring a diseased 
Liver to the exercise of its proper functions, that it 
is now looked upon as the greatest Specific for He- 
tis; and many physicians use it in their regular 
practice. Among others, Dr. Oliver Morgan, a dis- 
inguished physician of Virginia, with a very exten- 
sive practice, has used these Pills in cases of Liyer 
Complaint, and of Dyspepsia, with complete suc- 
¢ess. Recommended as it is by physicians, as well 
as others who have witnessed the happy effect of 
this medicine, it is not surprising that we are daily 

ib receipt of such missives as the following:— 

Camsringe, Ohio, Jan. 23, 1851. 
Messrs. J. Kidd & Co.—We are nearly out of 
M’Lane’s Pills. It would be well to keep us sup- 
plied, as there isa great demand for them in our 

lace. OGIER & CLARK. 


IT IS SUPERSEDING ALL OTHERS. 
Dr. M’Lane’s Vermiruce, is rapidly sup- 
ng all other Worm Medicines. Where used, it 
uced the best effects, driving out all other rem- 
edies. Read the following :— 
Honrsvitte, Ala. Jan. 29, 1851. 
Messrs. J. Kidd & Co.—Please send me ten gross 
M’Lane’s Vermifuge. I have sold double the amount 
of your Vermifuge to that of Fahnestock, in 1850; 
al I think this year the latter will be pretty well 
worn out. JOHN F. DEMOVILLE. 
Toresporo’, Lewis Co. Ky. Feb. 5, 1851. 
Messrs. J. Kidd & Co.—The demand for Dr. 
M’Lane’s Vermifuze and Liver Pills is very great, 
and I wish to have a lot of each to sell on commis- 
sion. Heretofore, Fahenstock’s Vermifuge has been 
most valuable, but M’Lane’s is now superseding his. 
1FSold by D a De BY ro 
y Druggists an ealers genera 
throughout the United States. may 1-lt ‘ 


ITS! FITS!! FITS!!! 

ERSONS who are lehoting under this sistreasing malady, 
will find the VEGETABLE EPILEPTIC PILLS to be the 
enly remedy ever discovered for curing Epilepsy, or Falling 
Fits. These Pills possess a specific action on the nervous sys- 
tem; and, although they are prepared especially for the purpose 
of caring fits, they will be found of especial benefit for all per- 
sons afflicted with weak nerves, or whose nervous system has 
been trated or shattered from any cause whatever. In 
chronte complaints, or diseases of long standing, .- 1 
phage they are exceedingly beneficial. Full direc- 
accompany each box. Price $3 per box, or two boxes for 

$5. Persons out of the city, enclosing a remittance, will have 
the Pills sent them through the mail,free of postage. For sale 
by SETH 8. HANCE, No. 109 Baltimore street, Baltimore, Md. 
to —_—- from all parts of the Union must be addressed, 


jan i-ly 
RUTA BAGA SEED. 
UST received from London, 1200 Ibs. fresh 
Ruta Baga Seed. 373>Time of sowing about 
last of June. Quantity per acre in drill, é lb. 
R. SINCLAIR, Jr. & Co. 
__may 1 62 Light street. 


GRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS.—LABOR SAVING 
MACHINERY.—GEORGE PAGE, § CO. Machinists 
and Manufacturers, Baltimore st. West of Schraeder st. Balti- 
more, are Row prepared sooner Agriculturists and all others 
in want of Agricultural and L. -saving MACHINERY, with 
any thing in their line. They can furnish Portable Saw Mills 
to go bysteam, horse or water power; Lumber Wheels ; Horse 
Powers of various sizes, ranging in price from $85 to 9190, and 
each simple, strong and powerful. Their Horse Power and 
i Machine, they are se to supply at the low 
of $125 complete ; the Thrashing Machines without the 
power, according to size, ut $30, 40,65 und $75; Im- 
proved Seed und Corn Planter; Portable Tobacco Press; Port- 
able Grist Mills complete, $165. feb 1 














Agricultural Implement Manufactory, 
Corner of Carolina and Third sts., Burrauo, N. Y. 











PITTS’ PATENT SEPARATOR. 
Improvep Dovusie Pinion Horsu Power. 
Pitts’ Corn and Cob Mills, &c. 

I HEREBY give notice, that since the extension of the 

Patent Right on my Machine for Threshing and (leaning 
Grain, | have removed to Buffalo, N. Y., where I have per- 
manently located, and erected a large establishment for the 
future manufacture of the above machines. 

The Separator has been enlarged, improved, and rendered 
more permanent and durable in all its purts, while the Horse 
Power, for strength, euse, durability and cheapness of repair, 
is not surpassed by any inthe United States. This Power is 
warranted to stand the full strength of 8 horses, also to give 
as much effective or useful power, when driven by one or 
two horses, as any other Horse Power, whether constructed 
on the endless chain or lever principle. It was put on triql 
at the great Exhibition of Horse Powers and Threshing Ma- 
chines, at Geneva, July last, 1852, where it received the New 
York State Agricultural Society’s first premium ‘for the best 
Horse Power for general purposes.”” The Separator, at the 
same trial, also received the Society’s first premium. 

My Machines will thresh and clean from three to five hun- 
dred bushels of wheat per day, and other grain in proportion. 

Two hundred of the above Machines are forsale at the 
Agricultural Works of the subscriber, in this city, all war- 
ranted to be a better article than can be purchased at ~~ 
other shop, and if they do not, on trial, prove to be so, I will 
take them off the hands of the purchasers, at the price they 
may pay me for them. : 

I further notify all persons who are peometts Horse Pow- 
era and Separators, to be used in California or Oregon, that I 
will hold them accountable for any infringements of the 
rights secured to me by letters patent in the above machines, 
as I am manufacturing a Horse Power and Separator ex- 
pressly designed for that section. 

All orders for the above Machines hereafter, addressed to 
John A. Pijts, Buffalo, N. Y. will receive prompt attention, 
or to my authorised Agent, Mr. O. F. Wanace, at Rich- 
mond or Winchester, Va., who now has a few of the above 
Machines for sale at both places. 

may l-lyr JOHN A. PITTS, Buffalo, N. Y. 


2 

McCormick’s Reaper and Mower. 

H. M’CORMICK ‘has appointed COTTINGHAM & 

@ JOHNSON, Agents for the sule of M’Cormick’s Pat 

A te Reaper, AND Reaper anp Mower Combine, 
or . 
This Machine has been greatly improved for the coming 
harvest, viz: First—Iron Beam for Combined Machine, 
which allows the grass to pass over more freely; Second—A 
self-adjusting arrangement for mowing, but entirely unneces- 
sary for reuping; Third—Very fine cut Sickles, for grass— 
these improvements insuring a perfect performauce of the 
Mower; Fourth—The shortening of the Platform, and pla- 
cing the raker closer to his work; Fifth—The new and beaw- 
tiful arrangement by which the machine may be raised 
from the ground to any —- ae height, in five minutes— 
with the main wheels enlarged. 

Farmers wishing to purchase this justly celebrated 
um Machine for the —— harvest, will please sen 
orders early, or call on Cottingham & Johnson 
ricultupal Works, No 121 Pratt Street Wharf, Baltimore, 
will give a satisfactory guarantee to the most doubtful. 





their 


C. & J. continue to manufacture their last improved 
THRASHING MACHINES and HORSE POWER, with 
the wrought axles, steel laid, which have given t satis- 
faction on the Western Shore of Maryland and Virginia, 
Also Raitway Horse Powers, with a complete assorument 
of PLovens, Harrows, Cuntivatorns, S1RaWw 
Wueat Fans, Grain Crapies, Hay Rakes, Roap 
Grist Mitts, Ice Crusuers, Harness, and every’ 
of Plough and Machine Corrines, b ton, or 
as may suit the purchaser—all of they offer on | 


ing terms. ' 
“ho Southern Buyers are invited to call before 


North, e are prepared to sell on as 
ein or Eastern. houses. ae: ray 1-3. 
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continual and vexatious “choking.”’ [tis computed by farmers 
who have tested theae Cutters, that the plowman performs one 
third more work and does the work more perfectly than ia pos- 
sible without them. ‘The Cutter can be attached to any descrip 
tion of plow. The fig. however represents our Patuxent, No, 
Ta constructed for the Bay and River lands of Md. and 
a rice of Attachment, $4 9 $5 each; Plow No, 9, (see 
may 1 R. SINCLAIR, Jn. & Co. 62 Light street. 
Agency for the Sale of Peruvian Guano 
rye undersigned having been appointed by the Mesars. Bar- 
reda & Brother, of Baltimore, sole agent for the importation 
of Peruvian Guano into this District direct from the Chincha 
slands, is authorized to offer it for sale at the following prices, 
a: 


From 1 bag to 1 ton, $44 00 per 2,000 pounds, 
1 ton to 6 tons, 43 60 we pen 


6 tonstol0 * 48 00 ee “ 
Se - oe * 42 60 pes ° 
6“ tow * go * bad 


Cash, in bankable funds. 
A deposite of guano, sufficient to mect the demand, will 
» kept in store, and the bags will be branded by the 
of the Peruvian Government, which is sufficient guar- 
of the purity of the article. 
ot is established in Georgetown for the convenience of 
rs residing on the Potomac river. 
ue ‘*Marie Antoinette,’ direct from the Islands, has 
ved, and is now Gochergng, 
‘ITZHUGH COYLE, 


Agent for the Mesers. Barreda & Bro,, Washington City. 


Just 


‘mh 1-3t 










Osage Orange for Hedges. 
10.000 Osage Orange plants of | yeur’s growth, 
1X to 2 feet high, stocky and strong, with 
large roots. Price, $10 per thousand. 


rdera may be addressed to FITZHUGH 
Agricultural Warehouse, Washington, 
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Patent Insulated Lightning Conductors, 
Invented by J. Spratt, Cincinnati, Ohio, 


MARUFACTURED and Sold, wholesale and retail, an put 

up by MERRELL ¥ CO., No. 2 Bowty's Wuanr, Bat 

TIMORE, Please notice the following recommendations: 
SaLrimons, April 14, 1869, 

T have examined the Lightning Conductors of J. Spratt, de- 
signed for the protection of buildings, &c. Lda A appenr to 
to be constructed on correct ecientific principles, and to 
manufactured with great cure and skill. T have seen no appa. 
ratus better adapted to the purpose for waich Iie dowd Mb, 
To the Board of Managers of the Maryland Institute ;" 

The undersigned Committee, to whom was referred the 
sideration of the Insulated Conductor made and patented by i} 
Spratt, Cincinnati, Ohio, bog leave respectfully to report 
they have examined the model submitted to them, and ni y 
approve it, believing that it is better calculated for the con 
of the electric fluid than any other that bas come under their 
observation, FRANCIS A. FISHER, Chairman, 
GEORGE R, DODGE, 
©, W. BENTLEY. 

Raltimore, April 12.182. —— 

J. Spratt's Lf htning Rod Conductor was submitted for ex 
amination, and the following certifjente Was given: 

In the recommendation by Prof, Silliman, Jr, we fully concur, 

Bi. SILLIMAN, Sem, 
Yale Collee, Jan. 6, 1862. JAMES D. DANA, 
Bartimore, April 13, 1909, 

Having examined Spratt’s Patent Lightning Conductor, and 
heard the explanation of ite advantages over other contrivances 
for a similar purpose, | am disposed to concur in the strong te 
commendation of it by the two Fire Insurance Co's (the P 
tion Co, and the Aitna Co.) of which f am the Agent in this city, 
And I should be gind if the wieh expressed in the certificates 
Mr. Conner and Mr. Loomis was generally complied with, and 
that the risks insured by this agency, capectally in the country, 
were protected by the use of this improved Rod, 

— J. G. PROUD, Agent. 
BaTimone, April 16, 1868, 

Thave just examined J Spratt’s Electrical Conductor for the 
protection of elevated objects during thunder slorma, and take 
pleasure in pronouncing it the beat Phave ever seen. 

REG. N, WRIGHT, Prof. Chemistry in Wash, Univery. 

These Roda have been placed on the Patent Office and Navy 
Yard, Washington; Naval School and Court House at Anpap- 
olla; Md. Institute, and various Churches in Baltimore, ie, 
a Diploma from the Md. Institute and Agricultural Fair. None 
genuine unless sold by MERRELL & CO., Sole Agents for Ma. 
and Va. may} 


~~ Peruvian Guano. 


VHE undersigned having been appointed by the Agentsof ' 
n bro. 


the Peruvian Government (Messrs. F. Barred } 
their sole Agents for the importation of PERUVIAN GUAN 
into this city, take this method of [atorening the Farmers of this 
State, and their agricultural friends generally, that they are pre 
pared to furnish the above named article at the following prices, 
1 ton or loss $44.00 per ton of 2000 Ibs, 
l to tons.. . 43.00 do rdo 






6 to 10 tons, + 4.00 —=« odo do 
10 to 2% tons. ++. 42.60 do do 
26 to 60 tons. + 42.00) «do do 





From 60 tons upwards... 41.60 do do 
a have also made arrangements with the A 
Peruvian 
where an ample supply of Guano will be always kept—pu 
in good strong bags, with the brand of the agents upon them, 
which isa sufficient guaranty of the purity of the article. 
ap l-ly FOWLE & CO, Alexandria, Va. 


IME FOR SALE, FOR AGRICULTURAL, PURPOSES, 
4—The Gas Light ore oy | of Baltimore have for 
“OveTersnuece or Gasnouse Lime” in quantities to suit pur 

chasers, at the low price of 8 cents per bushel. 

Chemical analysis shows this Lime to be better adpted—as a 
fertilizer—to much of the soil of the State of Maryland, than 
“Stone Line.” 

Ree Dr. J. Higgins’ (State Agricultural Chemist) Report for 
1852, page 36 to 41 inclusive, JOSEPH BROWN, Seo’y. 

BALTIMORE, Sept. 14, 1862. Oct 1-1yte 


; F J “s ‘ ; 
Cast Iron and English Clay Water Pipes. 
BOUT 6000 feet new Cast Tron Pipes, from 2 to 10 inches 
diameter and 7 to 9 feet long, for vale at 2 cents per po 
(about half price); also, English Vitrified Clay Pipes, from’ 
Pinches diameter, in lengths of 2 feet, burned to the hnrdnea 
of iron, with a surface of glass inside and out, very durable 
cheaper than iron—imported and for sale by 
THOMPSON & OUDESLUYS, 67 South Gay st, 
apl-3t Agency of Wilder’s Patent Safes, near the Exchange. 
at dined “ at oil selene 


nite of the 


Prize Durham Bulls for Sale. 
[Arey 6 years old, of the “Magnum Bonum” atrain—“Cob 
Dick,” 3 years old, from Cox’s stock. ‘These animals 

the property of John Merryman, Jr., of Baltimore County, 
each of which he received a prize at the Maryland State 
cultural Show last fall. They are ordered to be sold low, tot 


duce stock, For further information apply in. person, or 
letter, to ANDREW cBRIDR, 
mh 1-3t Hayfields, near Cockeysville, Baltimore Co., Ma 





n Government to establish in this city a large —_ ‘ 
up 
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GREAT PRIZE OF $50, 
AND 


a 


ABOUT $200 IN SPECIAL PREMIUMS, 


A 
P 


and MacHINerRY. 


(Which was more than double the amount awarded any other exhibitor of Implements,) 


Was awarded H. WHITMAN & CO. by the Maryland State 
ricultural Society, at its last Annual Fair, for the LARGEST DIS- 

Y of the best, strongest and most useful AGRicULTURAL IMPLEMENTS 
The following is a list of some of the articles ex- 


hibited at that Fair, which were considered so much superior to all 


others: 


E. WHITMAN & CO’S 
PREMIUM WROUGHT IRON RAILWAY 


Horse Power and Threshing Machine. 
TX very great advantages our Wrought Iron 
B Railway Horse Power and Threshing Machines 
have over all cast iron railway machines, are so evi- 
dent and so well understood by Farmers and others, 
that it is unnecessary to speak of them. It is 
also admitted by the most intelligent farmers 
that our Rauway Horse Power and Tunesu- 
wo Macuine runs much lighter, has more than 
double the strength, and will last, at least four 
times as long as any other machine made in this 
country. The cylinder of our Threshing Machine 
will last 100 yeurs in constant use, and among the 
many thousands that we have made and sold, there 
has never, to our knowledge, been one broken. 

This Machine has received all the premiums and 
honors that can be bestowed upon any Imploment, 
and now stands at the head of Threshing Machines 
in this country and Europe. That purchasers may 
not be deceived or imposed upon by buying a spu- 
rious article, we will here state, that this Machine 
is not manufactured or sold by any one in the United 
‘ates except ourselves—therefore, all orders for 
his machine will be addressed to 

KE. WHITMAN & CO. 
Corner Light and Pratt sts., Baltimore. 
Prices or tus Best Macuines, 








Double Power, $100.00 
24 inch Thresher, 50.00 
Band and Wrenches, 12.50 
$162.50 

Additional price for Straw Carrier, 15.00 
may 1 $177.50 


"Western New York Horse Power. 7 


ws have no hesitation in pronouncing this to 
be the best Sweep Horse Power (for South- 
ern use) that is manufactured in this country. It 
runs with less friction than most others, is simple, 
durable and can not be broken by use. These are 
important considerations and are worthy of the at- 
tention of Farmers and Planters. 

Manufactured and for sale by E. WHITMAN & 
CO. Price $125, and warranted as above. may 1 


ITTS’ PATENT HORSE POWER and SEPARATOR for 
“ at manufacturer’s prices by 


£. WHITMAN & CO, 





BAMBOROUGH’S PA- 
500 TENT WHEAT FANS. 
This Fan bas received upwards.of 60 
Premiums, and is admitted by the 
farmers in this country to be the 
Fan that will clean wheat of all im- 
purities. Iti also admitted that they 
Pare much stronger, better made and 

ern ameter more durable than any other Fan made 
in this country. ‘They have become so celebrated, and the de- 
mound for them so great, that some unprincipled men ure begin- 
hin pavare upon the patent right, and we have been com- 
pelte to bring suits in the United States Court tor such in- 
fringementa. 

We would now say, that having purchased from Mr. Bam- 
borough, at a heavy coat, the exclusive patent right of this Fan 
for the State of Maryland and all that part of Virginin east of 
the Blue Ridge Mountain, we shall prosecute to the tull extent 
of the law alf infringements of this patent within the limits of 
the before named territory. ? 

We also have the privilege of selling these Fane in oll parts of 
the United States, and can furnish the trade on liberal terms. 


Retail prices, $30, $32, $34. 
ee #. WHITMAN & CO, 


may 1 
Whitman's Patent Separator, 
NOR Threshing and Cleaning Grajn at one ope- 
ration—warranted equal in capacity, and su- 
perior in workmanship to any machine of the kind 
made in the United States. 
Prices $125 to $175. 
may 1 EK. WHITMAN & CO. 
i io. AND MOWING MACHINES.— 
McCoanmicn’s latest improved and other 
Reaping and Mowing Machines, for sale this sea- 


son 
r E. WHITMAN & CO. 
Corner Light and Pratt streets 






5000 PLOUGHS anv CULTIVATORS of all 
descriptions, made in the best manner, and for sale 
at prices as low as they can be had in the United 
States, quality considered, by 

E. WHITMAN & CO, 
may 1 Corner Light and Pratt streets, 
1 Of \( ) aa on an by > mpl 4 ate this articte neo 


oS id us) on the most liber: er WHITMAN & | 4 


301 , "ohne 


DOZ. HAY RAKES, just arnved and for ley” 
D may 1 é K. WHITMAN 


1/) HORSE RAKES of best quality, for sale b ad 
L00 tiny Of best qual WHITMAN fe 4 
GRANTS ‘PATENT WHEAT FANS and GRAIN 

BW DLES will be sold this season wholesale and retail, 
lowest prices, by E. WHITMAN 5 
DREMIUM STRAW CUTTERS—The only Straw 
A oe waren 8 yonnae pee awarded bi 4 ey 4 
gricultural Society in 1862, are manuf ealy oR 
clusively by . may 1 i. ; & OO. 


y 
QsAce ORANGE SEED, just et a pa 
may 1 . " w 
ye - 
: aan 











may 1 
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Mowing and Heap . Machines. 


BED HUSSEY | pared to fill all orders with dispatch 
O his Mowing and Reaping Machines, for the harvest of 


1 eoty care and aten on will be given to the selection of 
materials, and experienced workmen, Avs alarge increase 
cipated, purchasers are earner joaired to tor- 


is an 
ward the aides earty, 00 ne to =— mo to Ml them satiafhe- 
oooh e have pe achines ed botore the nare ap- 


nrvon 
Annexed are a few of many certificates received, showing 
he coins in which these machines are held by some of our 
practical farmers, ae 


Harewood, 12mo, 8, 1962. 
Having used one of O. Huasey’s Reaping and Mowing Ma- 
ines during the last harvest, (1402) [can state that in cutting 
at, Outs and Cloverseed, also in mowing my crop of grars, 
it has fully anawered my expectations, doing the work better 
jan LT ever had it done by the scythe, and atmuch less expense. 
«@ machine has been tested by cutting some fifty to sixty acres 
grase—quito sufficient to prove its comgie® adaptution to 
mowing as well as reaping. pw’'p BTaBLER, 


Oaford, Md,, Dec Sth, 1962. 
Mr. Osen Husexy—Sir: [have used your ftonper with such 
entire satiafuetion, that Lam but performing a duty to my brother 
Carmere by recommending it in the strongest terme. 
‘or sixteen years | have used a Reaping Mastin. and know 
experience that the most important qualities are strength 
of wv: hese respecte your machine is superior to 
any other, and Is the only one L have seen which can he safely 
rusted to the management of ordinary Overacern, with negro 
ra. Yours, ke, Tenon TiLouman, 
Hayes, Montgomery county, Md., Dec. 7, 1962. 
I purchased in the year ia one of Obed Hunsey's Ronping 
achines—I used it that year and this year in cutting my grain; 
was pleased with the machine; | consider it a valuable imple- 
ment, and hope never to be without one while T continue to be 
a farmer. y machine was used in cutting wheat and oate—it 
was not designed for grass; | ongeyes it about half the day, 
and reaped about ten acres of land in grain, the rent of the day 
waa devoted to the securing of the grain; | used four horses, 
My yooemne. I believe, was of the smallest sine, and was with- 
out front wheels; with wheels it would have been a relief to the 


cannot speak of the relative value of this machine compared 
ith others, having never seen any Reaping achines but Hus- 
sey’s at work. Ido not think that I could be induced to return 
to the old mode of cutting grain by the scythe and cradle. 
Respectfully yours, &c. oper P, Duntor. 


Mr. A. Talbott’s letter, published in the American Farmer in 
August, 1802. Bavrimonn County, July 17, 1862 
Tb the Editor of the American Farmer— 
Dear Stei--Having had a fair opportunity of observing the 
riormance of Mr. Huasey's celebrated “Reaper” on my firm 
Peet season, under circumstances peculiarly calculated to test its 
efficiency, 1 think it not inappropriate to bear my testimony in 


ita fuvor. 

T finished cutting my grain more than a week ago. The grain 
waa not only blown aa fint as possible, but was tangled and twist- 
ed together, and lying in every direction; so much so that it 
woulu have been impossible to cut a large portion of it with the 

le. No one who saw the fleld believed that the machine 
could possibly succeed. 

I take great pleasure in stating that its success was perfect and 
entire. Tt cut an gathered the grain in the very worst «pote al- 

tas woll ns that which was omnes and [ was thus ena- 
to mow my crop in about one-half the time the old fashioned 


would have required, thereby effecting a large pecuniary 
talso cuts the grase as even zane as close as the mos 
mower. In scarcely say that Lam perfectly sntisfie 
it, Leubecribe myself, yours, &c. Aquita Tarnorr. 
Auexanpnta, Va., 12mo. 11th, 1869. 
I me much pleasure to state that I have had in use on 
my opiquwsery county, Md., for the past two seasons, 
one of * ‘ pers,’”’ and its operation has given me en- 
in every reapect. appears to combine the 
ss on oo ny ortant 4 the arenes, Cage oui? 
ma can, with great sincerity, recommend its 
general ‘adopuen. , Benjamin HaLLowg.u, 
; Untow Townenir, Champaign County, O., July, 1861. 
Ihave for fe 


past four seasons worked Husse ‘s Reaper, and 
anhesitatingly pronounce it ya | superior to McCorm ick's oF 
por I have seen used. Wa. T. Zompro. 


apy other 


ane 


Sacem 'Townsnt?, Champaign County July 1851. 
Huasey’s Reaper used on oy frm. it will cut 20 
heaviest wheat per day, with ease, | consider it 

to the McCormick Reaper. Josnua Burrineron. 


Ross , Ohio, July, 1951. 
1 Huseey’s Reaper, and consider it an invaluable 
I seen McCormick’s Reaper operate, and am of 
that ‘a is the best machine. . M’CoNNRLL, 


U To , Champaign County, +» 1861. 
Ihave cased Hiuseey’s Reaper four years, 2 retin it to every 
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| other machine, 1 do not have to drive fst; and the raking 
the easiest work in the field. ‘ Joun rman te 


I procured one of Mr. Hussey’s Re 
chines from Baltimore last « ring ‘1 —¢ - The, 
and ten acres of ont and fifty acres of timothy with ft, to 
entire ry fer which I cut sixty acres of clover seed 
= Ly any) an ve days. ' cout no Lave faved the clover 
aout wou Mw machine, #0 T T i 
of the machine in the saving of the clover wed tN hole cost 

—~ % 

OCapnorton, Lebanon County MU,’ hinge) 
—The four Reaping and Mowing Machines you 
sent, arrived satv and in good order. Their performance rem 


coeded our expectations; the work went on #0 smoothly i 
scarcely knew it was hay time and haryest. If your 
had been as well known as they are now, you could have 
twenty as well as one, Yours, Jonas Wan 


Canrnouron Green County, Tll., Deo, 7, en 


Mr. O. Hi 


Oswedo, T., Aug, 

This may certify that I cut a lot of Black Boa Wheat with 
O, Hussey’s Beaper; the wheat was so badly lodged that no 
MeCormick Reaper or Cradle could cut it; Mr. Hussey's 
cut it clean and laid the bundles out of the track in 
for binding. have seen the work done by this machine 

it was as good work as ever 1 auw done by a scythe, of 
stter, For my choice I should rather have ny grass cut by 
Renper than by the scythe. Every farmer ou ht to have 4 
machine, and every farmer I hear talk about it says the same, 
Puitar You 


BerKenine, Kane County, I., dug. 
We, the undersigned, having seen Mr. Hussey’s ihenpor 
at cutting grass and grain, think it preferable to MeCorm 
or any other machine that we have seen. Iteut whent that 
not be cut with McCormicks Reaper or a cradle. We are 
acquainted with McCormick's machine. 
P. A. Hixay, Joun Surmwoop, 
oun Gaigos, Jr, Sern Saimwoop, AL#on Banker, 
ouN Guices, Davin SManke D. O. Wriont, 
danny Porren, Aptanam Suinwoop, Eien, Waray, 
Wye House, Dec. 2th, 19, 


Dear Siri—Having worked your Reaper for many ! 
have fully tested i merits; it has proved itself to be not onlyg 
wheat saving implement, but a laborand time saving on 
are all important to the farmer. It does its work com 
re leas.of the position of the wheat, if in condition to 

‘hose you sent fe in the spring, worked well th 
harvest and proved their strength. Yours ree itu 
_ Lpw'p 

Forrest Hill, King and Queen Co. Va. Dec, %4 

Mr. O. Husexy—Sir: It gives A. pleasure tostate that 
your Reaping Machine in my late harvest with great 
tion; it fully equals my expectation as a labor-aaving | 
ment, and does the work better than can be done by the ¢ 
I would farther state that the seven which were purchased 
with mine, for my relations and friends, of this county, 
given, in every instance, entire satisfaction, 

Very respectfully, Ww. D. Gresnam 


To Onxv Husary—Dear Sir: Having used one of your 
ers for the last two harvests, upon land a great deal of 
was hilly, stony and rough, | take pleasure in saying that it 

ven entire satisfaction, and proved to be a very durable, 
puilt, and great aper caving machine, 

rapecttu A. B. D. 

__ Greenwood, Montgomery to. Ma. Dee. 20, 1962. feb ea 
TO FARMERS, 


HE undersigned, by this meth 
od, would apprize the Agricuk 
==ye turn! community, thathe ip still 
gaged in the manufacture Of the renowned Wiley, ni 
and other choice Plows. He also manufactures and has 
sule,a number of the best and most efficient Farming imple 
ments in use, Call before purchasing elsewhere, as 
terme are such as cannot failto please. All implement 
a ye for the Wey, Empire, Boston, Woodetedl 
oente for the ey, Empire, Boston, Woods 
another Plow Castings. A. G. MOTT, | 
At the old stand, No. 38 Ensor, street, and at No, 618 
Paca street, oppovite the Hand Tavern, Bait. mhely 


JAMES BAYNES, Wool Dealer, 
Warehouse No. 106 Lombard st. near Calvert, B 
8 poegares at all times to give a fair market p 
WOUL of all descriptions. He would reeommend to 
mers to be more particular in washing their Wool, and in 
ting it in good order before bringing it to market, to e 
them a fair price. The demand is good, and the proba 
is, that it will continue so the coming season. Those hav 
wool to dispose of, are invited to give him a call before 
posing of their fleeces. Aug information as to putting ity 
for market, &c. will be free 7 given. 


James Heres, 








References—B. Deford § Co., and Wethered Brothers, Bab 
timore—Jas, Mott & Co., and Houston ¢ Robiasoagreda 
phia. 1-lyr 
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» H. Oo 
C strect and Light street wharf, having 
completed his establishment with Foun- 
dey connected, for the making his own 
Castings, is prepared to furnish all va- 
of ICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS and CAS81'. 
INGS, made to pativen of the best material. 
The foliowiag is a list of PLOWB kept constantly on hand: 
Davis, of the different numbers, for wrought and cast shexrs, 
6 & M., Chenoweth Nee 2 und 3 furrow, No, 0, Hill aide, 
No, land3 Connectleut— euch Improved or Bessey Plow, 
with common Davir const ehear—Self-sharpener or wrought 
shear—Corn Cultivators, plain and expanding—T'obacco do. 
t Fans —Corn sheilers with double hopper—Old Vertica! 
and Virginia eheller—Harrows—superior Pennsytvanin mide 
Gain Cradies—Revglying Norse Rakes — Cylindrical straw 
Cutters, ke. ke. Hie Power GRIST MILLS, a very use- 
fuland saving article, and coming into general usee. HORSE 
POWER AND THRESHING MACHINES, of these 1 
need not say any thing, as wherever they have been in use any 
ume, they ure preferred to all others, 
C. H. D. will thie year make n emallorsize Power & Thresh- 
er, (price of Power, g100, Thresher, #50, Band, 810, or when 
togrther, complete, 9150 cash.) Persons in want ot 
Jwplements made of the best material, and put together in the 
strongest and best mannerto answer the prrpose for which 
they are intended, are invited to call on the subecriber, jel 


F. D. Benteen & Co. 181 Baltimore st., Balio 
AVE FOR SALE 4 large assortment of MUSIC, and 
are constantly publishing and udding to their stock all 
the new and standard publicution= of the day, ; 

Having rented on additional wareroom for P1ANO 
FORTES, @ very large assortment will always be a for 
pale, from the beet tuctories in the country, of 6, 6 1-3, 634, 
634 und 7 octaves, in rosewood cases, with full metalic 
frames, from the plininest to the most costly, Among the as- 
sortment Will always be found the celebrated Pianos of Chick- 
ering, Boston, and Nuone & Clark, N. York, both of which 
makers received gold medals atthe World's Fair in London, 
Also, Painoe & Co's, Ongan Meconeons, latonded wo sup- 
wy the place ef an Organ in small churches, Seminaries, 

lly worship, &e. Prices @45 und 975. 

fG- Orders from the country for Pianos, Guitare, Music or 

article in our line of business, will be as fully and faith- 

y executed ne if the parties were personully present. 

Aliberul discount made to Dealers, Seminuries, Profess- 

he. feb. 1 6t 


Pure Bred Male Stock at Private Sale. 
&t Private Sale, at Mount Fordham, Westchester Co. 
11 miles from City Hall, New York. 

WILL SELL AND LET from 10 to 12 Short Horned 
Bulls and Bull Calves, 4 Devon tulls and Bull Calves, 
andfrom 12 to 15 South Down Rams. ‘The annual aale by 
suction will be omitted this year, as [ wish to reserve all the 
females, having recently purchased another farm to enable 
meto increase inv breeding establishment. My Hog Stock, 























————— 


First Premium at the Maryland State Fair; also, at 
Mechanics’ Institute—1852. 
O. NICHOLS’ 
Patent Corn & Cob Crusher & Pulverizer, 
For Crushing Corn, Cobs, Bark, &c. 


Tre Peqnee, in presenting his néw invent 

me it necessary to flood the commun 
catalogue of recommendations, but desires 
fhets as they exist, and then leave all ipasrerted 
for themselves, when they shail have had ocular demonstration 
of its operations, whether the Patentwe is justified in making 


the following guarantees:— 
is warranted to erash double the amount 


to the public 
tha long 


Ist. This machine 
of any machine of the kind in the United States, before it re- 
quires repairing. 

- ad. It L warranted to crush four times as fine as any other in 
he country. 
3d. It is also warranted to operate with one-third leas power 

other mill that has ever been frecented to the a 

[tis warranted to crush Onts and all other grain of li 

dimensions, the necessity of which is by! becoming Hee, 


than an \e 
4th. 

apparent, as grain must be denuded of coating, or pe 

previous to entering the stomach of all animals, otherwise it ’ 

can do the animal no good, for there are no solvents that are 

able to decompose the pellicle that covers the kernel of i Oat— 





including all the spring litters, are engaged. © « 
with full Descriptions and Pedigrees of the above Bulls and 
Southdown Rams, with the Prices attached, can be obtnined 
bythe 15th April next, from the subscriber, or at any of the 
principal agricultural stores, or from the editors of the prin- 
Cipal agricultural journals, «ap t-dt L. G. MORRIS. 
a 


The Augusta Rose. 

FTER three yeure trial, this rose has proved to be what 
has been stated of itin the journals of Horticulture— 
fle a fine yollow, tea scented, and very vigorous, with 
lendid toliage, Plants will be ready the let May at @5.— 
be proprietor has appointed the subscriber agent for Mary 
land nnd the South, and he will be glad to attend to all or- 
ders punctuntly. He also offers for sale, fine new VER- 
ENAS, of great beauty; with every thing in hi« line of 
business, an Seeds, Plants, Danlias, Roses, und Bulbous 

Maote, at reasonable rates. JOHN ‘EAST 
ap l-tf Florist and Seedaman, 279 Lexington st. Bait. 


P. Stockton Chappell, 
MANUFACTURING CHEMIST, 
Office, 160) Lombard street, Baltimore, 
Offers for sale, of his own manufacture, Concen- 











trated Oil of Vitriol, (for Dissolving Bones,) fuil| and 


drength, put up in carboys of 150 to 160 lbs. each. 

Price 2) cts. per lb.—carboys charged at $1.50 each, 

oo, at same price, if returned in good * 
t ap 











the stomach of animals. » NICHOLS & Co, 
‘ember 
jeasure that [ am able to bear testimo- 
recommendations, a sense of justice to you and the comeneanigy 
ith your 
horse ad, phen 
other hine in this vicinity, thus doing the work wr hundred 
used; and I consider your machine more in advance of them 
WELL, September 28th, a 
py upon the Beal & Hale Corn and Cob C: 
ndered the old machine, with 
tant min aur bol er 
re our 
- FB, Dt 
que choicest variety i 


not even nature’s strongest solvent, viz i he tric juices in + 
CERTIFICATES. sess 
SHELMSFORD " 
Dear Sir :—It is with i ati 
ny to the superiority of your Corn and Cob Crusher over all 
Others that [ have ever seen or used. ‘ h averse to 
ually requtres that I should withhold what I 
re tion to your Machine. Ist. i wit wil — » 
fushels per hour of corn and cobs. with power. 
at is done, it shall be four times as fine as can be cr 
‘r cont. better, and with two-thirds or One-half the w « 
fr. ‘The Beal k Hale machine 1 know, end the Beal ts 
Ly are in advance of the o 
Respectfully yours, 
Lo 
O. Nicneta—Dear Sir :—It affords me —_ ple 
willing ostimony to your numerous and 
ret instigator of that machine, I hesitate not 2 saying that 
un! 
¥ the, Patent ¢ 
tirely worthless. ‘The manner ip which it c 
atl other grain of the like dimensions ly 
~~ all the success which 
me * ALE, 
‘ DIEE & by 
mh 1 Wholesale and Retail Agents,—Battimone, Md, 
Asiatic Fowls — 
of great Chin-I i 
comprisin Brahme-Pootra, Cochin China. ue 
ong Kon tanga and Imperial Chinese "or Maus 
Ng LS, Fi ved . J. C, Bennett, Great Falla, N 










¢ best GAME BIRDS 
ay belt of tae Clove vactedea ane fed pure 
enrly spring oupply of pure Gniekn . 
kinds. ers promptly attended / 
fully forwarded to all parts of a, § Walon 

dec 1-61" Catonsville, B 
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The Best Cauldron, Furnace or Agricultural 
Boiler in use. 





@.B.WHITE.Se 


MACGREGOR’S PATENT 
CAULDRON FURNACES, 


AGRICULTURAL BOILER. 


rT Subscribers have made arrangements with James 

Macgregor, Jr., for the exclusive privilege of Manutac- 
turing and selling his ,Patent Cauldron Furnace for the state 
Oo Maryland. 

These Furnaces take less than one-half the amount of fuel 
to accomplish the same amount of work, taken by any thing 
fur a like purpose, either set in [ron or Brick. 

‘These Cauldron Furnaces boil equally as quick at the front 
ae at the back part; consequently they are admirably suited 
forall purposes which require an equal and governable heat, 
the combustion being entirely under the control of the opera 
tor by simply moving uw damper at the back part. The ap 
pearance is of the most approved style. ‘I'he Furnaces hay 
ing been in use and thoroughly tested for the last six years, 
they can be warranted with certuinty. 

Farmers wishing to have boiling going on during the night, 
#0 as to have potatoes and other articles ready for use in the 
morning, can do so with this Cauldron Furnace to their en 
tire satisfaction, and thereby effect a saving of much time 
and trouble over any other article of the like purpose ever 
beiore offrred to the public Tuis is done by means of a dam- 
per at the bottom of the pine, by drawing which after the 
Meual amount of food has been ignited, the liquid will contin- 

to boil for from three to five hours without any further at- 
vention. tom the operator, Any person purchasing any of 
the above article can try it for thirty days, and if in his opin 
fon the article docs not fully sustain the above recommenda 
tious, he-is at liberty to return the anme, free from any deduc 
tions; and the money will be refunded in full. 





\ UY ROBINS & RIBB, 
& Baltimore Siove Honse, 
Nov, 1 39 Light Street, below Lombard. 





GENCY FOR ‘THE PURCHASE AND 
SALE OF IMPROVED BREEDS OF 
ANtMALS.—Stck Cattle of the different 
breeds, Sheep, Swine, Poultry, 4c. purchased 
0 order and carefully shipped to any part of the 
m Staier—for whieh a ressonable commision will be 
by aL / following are now on the list and for sale viz: 
~ ugh bred Short Horns and Grade Cattle 
Do do Alderney do do 


Do do Bevons do do 
ay Do do South Down Sheep 

aN io do Osfordthire do 

ue do Leicester eo 
"Mibioneeespaateek ibe aeeole Nitehaed to. Ad 
letters, post paid, will be iy © 0. 

Gresa ot et AARON CLEMENT, 
mbl Cedar st, above 9th s., Phitadelphi. 








Beets, Carrots, Cabbages, 


vorable terms, 


trifling cost. 


attended to, 





New York. The price to 


one Ashes as above; 


will be about $20 per ton. 


yielding 6v per cent. of Bone 


Early and Late Peas, Radishes, and other leading arti 
taised from the same unrivalled stocks, which have gtven so 
general satisfaction heretofore, in ull parts of the Union, 
(G- Agricultuyists ure offered Whitg.French and Yellow 
German Sugar Beet, Long Red and llow Globe M 
Wurizel, Purple ‘Top and Skirving’s Improved Ruta B 
all at 50 cents per ib.; Long Orange Altringham and 
Field Carrots, at $1 per Ib., 
cultural Seeds, Clovers, Grasses, Vetches, &c. at correspon. 
ding fair prices, aud of qualities to be relied on. : 
Retailers and Country Merchants supplied on the —— 


‘THORBURN’S SEED STORE. 
BNE subscribers, wholesale and retail’ deal. 
ers in VeweraBLe, FLower, Favrr and 
Tree Seeps, offer of last year’s growth the fan 
gest and most complete assortment, to be 
In the United States, all fine and of unsurpassed 
qualities, derived from first sources in Europe, 
Or raised expres=ly for them in this country. a: 
OMarker Garveners, and others requiring large 
tities of Seeds tor their ome Eee may rely on obtain 


rge quan. 
rocoli, Cauliflowers, Oni 


with all other varieties of Agri. 


{igeCaTa.ooves furnished to post paid applicants. ; 
Flower Seeds can be forwarded expeditiously by mala 


Particular attention given to. the careful package of Seéds 
for long voyages, and the smallest order by mail 


J. M. THORBURN & CO. | 
15 Jobn street, New Yorks 


* Og-Sust published, Thorburn’s Annual CATALOGUE 
Native und Exotic Tree, Shrub, &c. Seeds. Apl 1-2 


TO AGRICULTURISTS. 

CHEAP SUPPLY OF PHOSPHORIC ACID, or roe 
PHATES, (the valuable element_of Bones,) p 

RITE IN FINE POWDER, fi 


HOS 
rom the Mines recently 
regulated by the proporti 


Bone Ashes (the equivalent) which it yields on analysis. 
j may accompanied by a certificate showing 
the weight of this, which represents the 
Phosphoric Acid, wilt be charged at 2 cents per pound. 4 
On the same principle, the Phosphorite prepared in the ’ 
of “ Biphosphates” with sulphuric acid at 4 cents per 
oF for each pound of Bone Ashes itis capable of for r) 
above, without any charge for other elements with which it may 
be associated either naturally or artificially. 
The average cost of the powdered Phosphorite at these 


g the proportion of 


Where five tons are orde 


price will not exceed $165 per ton of 2000 Ibs., warranted to con- 
tain more than 6v per cent. of Bone Ashes (as above.) 
e Biphosphuates at a eotenanending price, viz: $30 per,ton, 
shes. 
mh 1 EVAN T. ELLICOTT, 160 West Lombard st. 





Mhl 


Instruction in Analytical Chemistry, 
HE undersigned propose to receive a limited number of 

Pupils, to be insurueted in General and Analytical 
Chemistry ,—especially in reference to Agriculture and the 
aris, including the assay of ores, metals, &c. Facilities 
are offered equal to any instimtion in the United States; 
and a vourse of instruction can be completed in a much shot 
ter time than elsewhere, as, instead o1 being restricted tom 
hour or two in the Laboratory, students will have the.benelit 
ot the whole day. Terms, $oU per quarter. Address 


JAMES HIGGINS, 
CHAS. BICKELL, 
Baltimore, Md. 





fins. The machine can be 








Ap! 1-6t 


Charlestown, Jefferson Oo, Vee 





OLD THINGS HAVE PASSED AWAY! 


Behold! All things have become New'!! 
ye subscribers being now prepared to sell the Patsst 
Ricnt of their celebrated THRESHER, CLEANER 
and BAGGER, wouldrespectfully call the attention of Mache 
nists and Mechanics to their superior Cleaner. ‘This wi 
chine received the First Premium ut the Maryland State Ag 
ricultural Fair for 1852, over the Pirr Cleaner, from New 
York, and several others that were present, by acclamation 
It has been thoroughly tested in Virginia, Maryland and 
Pennsylvania, for the last eighteen months, ana itnow . 
without a rival, as the number of certificates which can 
shown will conclusively prove, if desired. For sim 
durability and capacity, it has no equal, as will be ada 
by all scientific judges, afteran examination. It will ale@ 
clean the wheat over twice before it leaves the i Gneate 
making the grain perfectly clean, separating all Smut, 
&c. from the grain, thus saving the necessity of 







cos? of any other Cleaner—consequently can be sold at " 
duced price—thas leaving no chance for competition, 
will sell State Rights at very reduced prices. 

ress ZIM 


separate 
manufactured for about ae 


ERMAN & CO. 





M. 
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J. Montgomery & Bro’s Double Screen Rockaway 


WHREAT FANS. 


Their shop is at 155 NORTH HIGH STREET, at 

Woodcock’s Plough Manufactory, between Hillen and 
Gay streets, Baltimore. ‘lhis Fan took the Silver Medal 
at the Maryland Institute Fair, and the first Premium at 
Easton, ‘lulbot Co., Md.; and the preeminence at Upper 
Marlborough, Prince George’s Co. fuir, all in 1852, and 
over what is said to be the’best Fan made in Baltimore. 
A liberal discount will be made to those purchasing to 
sell again. ‘The tollowing well known and respectable 
farmers of Murylaud, who are good judges, are using our 
Fan, and unite in giving their testimony in its tavor. 
above any other Fan in use—and say that they can chatf 
from 150 to 200 bushels of wheat an hour, and do it 
better and with less Jabor and waste of the wheat—viz: 
In Kent Uo., Messrs. Jno. A. Strang, Jacob Maslin, Wm. 
Lamb—In Qneen Ann’s Co., Capt. Peter stevens, 
B. Paca, and Mr. Wavis—In Anne Arundel Co, Tho. H. 
Arnold—Iin Harford Co. Wm. Woolsey, RK. F. Magraw, 
Mr. Taylor—1n Baltimore Co. Jos. Bosley, Wm. Rider 
—In Howard Co , Geo. R. Gaither, Humphrey Darcy— 
and hundreds of others, who can be brought to testify 
in «similar manner to the superiority of the truly cele- 
brated Double Sereen Rockaway Premium Fan of 

may 1-tt MONTGOMERY & BRO. 





PERUVIAN GUANO. _ 

E undersigned, exclusive Agents of the Peruvian Govern- 
ment, for the importation and sale of Guano into the United 
tates, have the honor of notifying to the farmers and dealers of 
country, that they have settled in this city:a branch of their 
house (Peru) under the ——s direction of their partner, 
. Frederick Barreda, with the object of performing all the 

relating to that Agency, in the United States. 
wing the views of the Peruvian Government, whose 
wishes are to establish a fixed and convenient price for this ma- 
pure, offering the same facilities to farmers and dealers of ob- 
ing it froin first hands, the undersigned ‘have decided to sell 
Guano at the rate of $46 per ton of 2.240 Ibs., put into good 
for all quantities above 20 tons, with due notice to purcha- 






BONE DUST AND POUDRETTE. 


ARRANTED free from any mixture—no Gine extrae- 
ted, or any Chemicals used, leaving the Bone Dust 
in its natural or pure state, weighing from 55 to 60 Ibs. per 
bushel, at 50 cts. per bushel, in December, January and Feb- 
ruary—the balance of the year at 55 cents. 
The Pondrette is as good a8 can be made, and for sale low. 
iG REFERENCE.—D. M. Perine; G. V. Lurman; J. 
Tyson Jr., and J. W. Randolph, Balimore County; Wm. B. 
Stephenson, and Lloyd Norris, of Hariord County; William 
Baker Dorsey. and Dr. Allen Thomas, of Howard County: 
C. Stabler and William 8. Bond, Montgomery County; A. N. 
Bernard, and Maj. Lee, Va. 





, that all duties, charges or fees, now impoged, or that may 
r be imposed upon the introduction of Guano by the 

of the different States into which it may be imported, will | 

paid by them, in addition to the above named price of $46 


c s of Guano can be purchased and delivered at any 
safe pert of entry in the Chesapeake or Delaware Bays, or their 
taries. 


consignees only warrant as proceeding from Peru the 
bags of Guano marked with their true mark, and sold by them 
Wer funiior verti lars apply to 

culars 
F particu? BARREDA & BROTHER, 
No. 62 8S. Gay st., Baltimore, or to 
1. W. RILEY, 42 South street, 
Our Agent in New York. 


SEIS aC 
Bone Dust. 








nynee subscriber will furnish ground Bones,’ warranted 
frve from every mixture, or the entire quantity forfeited. 
Also a second quality article, composed in part of Bones, and 
in part of Flesh of Animals, being a quick and powerful fer- 
-tlizer, at 35 cents per bushel or $12 perton. He has lately 
made such aun improvement in his machinery for crushing 
bones, as to enable him to sell an articie better than ever be- 
tore offered, a sample of which cun be seen at the office of 
the American Farmer. My Bone Dust weighs, from the 
manner in which it is manufactured, 55 to 60 lbs. per bushel, 
Price, 55 cts. per bushel, 

None of my manuiactured Bone Dustis sold,except at my 
Pactory. JOSHUA HORNER, 

Vorner Bank and Caroline sts. Fell’s Point, corner Chew 
and Ensor sts., Old Town, Baltimore, or orders may be left 
With Mr. 8. Sands, at the office of the American Farmer. 

[furnish to my customers, wien bags are not sent, 2 bush- 

, at 6 1-4 cents each. 
ce.—Measrs. Randolph, Gollbart & Co,, 158 Thames 

street. May 1-41* 


LIME. 
ME subscribers are prepared to furnish Buildingand Ag- 
ricultural Lime at the depot. on the Back Basin, corner 
of Eden and Luncuster-sts., which they will warrantto give 
satisfaction, it being burnt from pure Alum Lime Stone, equal 
any found in the United States. Orders may be left with 
WILLIAM ROBINSON, No, 15 Hollingsworth-street,near 


tt. 
ff PELL & ROBINSON, City Block. 








Orders left at the American Farmer office will be a> 
tended to. Jan. | THOMAS BAYNES. 


GUANO—GUANO. 
5600 TONS PERUVIAN GUANU, direct importa- 
tion, and warranted equalin quulity to any in the 
market. The Guahois putupin good strong bags, aud is in 
fine shipping order. For sale in lots to suit purchasers, at the 
lowest marketrates, by 
WM. ROBINSON, No. 4 Hollingsworth st. 
near Prattst. whart, Baltimore, Md. 
Also. PATAGONIA GUANO, BONE: DUST, Building 
and Agricultural LIME, for sale on the bestterms. je. 1-tf 


Mexican Guano. 


UANO—200 tons Mexican Guano, in store and for sale 
by STIRLING & AHERNS, 54 Buchanan’s wharf, at 
$30) per ton of 2000 Ibs. ; 
We have the following certificate from Dr. David Ste . 
who analyzed the Guano:—*It contains the largest propel 
tion of Phosphates [ have ever met with—where they are 
deficient ina soil, this Guano is cheaper and much more per- 
manent than the Peruviun. Signed, . 
Ap. 1-tf Davip Stewart,” - 











UANO.—In the present scarcity of PERUVIAN @U- 

ANO, we offer to Farmers a very superior article of 
AFRICAN GUANO, jut imported from Saldana Bay— 
per brig Flora, and now being lunded. 

This Guano is considered next in quality to the Pernvie 
an—is entirely free from stone, feathers and other valueless 
material, containing as per analysis, only 6 Px cent of sand, 
and is neatly put up in strong bags, and sold at prices grea 
ly below that description. 

We have also for enle Nos, 2 and 3 PATAGONIAN and 
MEXICAN GUANOS, which we warrant — to any in 
the market, P. MALCOM & CO. 

Ap 1-2t Wood street, Bowly’s # 


Important to Purchasers of L 


HE undersigned is selling 8 GLES, L. 
ETS CULLINGS, WEATHERBOARDIN 
lowest cash prices, if taken from the wharf, 
Eiferrys whert, opposite the State Tobacco 
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[Wheeler’s Horse Power and Combined Thresher and Winnower.]} 





| preseating our annual business card to the Farming Public, 
we take the occasion to express our thanks to former cus- 
tomers tor an i P » which has made a further 
extension of our manufacturing facilities necessary. 
the limits of an advertisement will not admit of an expla- 
nation of all the advantages of our Machines, and as most of 
them are so weli known as to need no commendation, we will 
¢ this statement brief, and for more detailed information we 
refer to our print 
Sree, when requested. 


WHEELER’S 
Patent Rail Way Chain Horse Powers. 


These Powers (represented in the above cut,) are-unrivalled 
for driving all kinds of Farmers’, Planters’ and other Machine- 
ry, whic admits of being driven by Horse Power. They ure 
made tur either one or two horses, and their seperior merits, in 
a ot durability, strength and ease of ranuing, are fully es- 

lished; while their compactness and simplicity, lightness, 
and greater length and width of ‘Treading Floor and Stall, give 
them advantages over other Powers, which are highly al 
ciated by those who have tried them. Several thousands of them 
are in use, some of which (made 12 years ago,) have threshed 
over 10u,W0 bushels, and though our present Powers are much 
improved over the old ones of the same kind, yet the latter are 
sull good. About %v of them were sold by us and our agents, 
the past season, (2 larger number than in any previous year,) 
thus proving their increasing popularity. 


WHEELER’S 
Patent Combined Thresher and Winnower. 


This Machine (also represented in the cut,) isa new inven- 
tion. It was got out twe years after a long series of experi- 
ments comuhing | in a machine which forms the three opera- 








tionsef 7 ng, wing, with as much 
. as few hands horses as are required to thresh 

0! ith other machines, and although designed 

for so complic work, it is @ model of simplicity and 


give below 
ve the machines in use, showing 
n they are held, premising that these two 
are about an average of over 100 similar letters, which we can 
show. —— 
Letter from E. Swartuovt, Esq., dated Exeter, Luzerne Co. 
: "Pa. March 304, 1803. 4 ate 


Messrs. Waeeter, Meticx & Co.—Gentlemen: I am ha 
to say Thresher and Winnower far exceeds my expeete. 
cannot be beatin this section. [ have threshed 43 bush- 
in & minutes by the watch. It was good clean 
short straw, and was taken to market the ma- 





ie 
I have 
ink, on the average, 


oats Inanhour. [ 
® te 90, and Oats, 6) to 70 bushels per hour, [have 


5 


ed Catalogue, which will be sent by mail, post- ' tacetion 


threshed between 6000 and 6000 bushels in all since I got the may 
chine, which was not till the middie of December, and so late 
feared the 4 horse powers and 8 horse cleaners had act all 
work done, but I soon had plenty. ‘The workmanship of 
machine is the best I ever saw. ours, &e. 

— E. SWARTHOUT, 


W.C. Norturuvp, Esq., Manlius, Onondaga &, 7 
Gents :— Having tried ~ Winnower to our | 
we are giadto say we like it much. We first tried ifon 


ei 


Letter from 
Res ed 


' Soles Wheat, and it worked to a charm; cleaned it as vas 


| threshed from 60 to 60 bushels per hour. Oats were 














any Fanning Mill the first time, and threshing from 20 to 2% 
els per hour. We then set up at another barn for 
works toa charm in Barley; threshes as fast as we can put it 
through the Machine, but have not tried it per Aour. It 
well in Buckwheat, when dry, and in Timothy. Your m 
is much liked in this place, both for Grreshieg and saving 
It takes the preterence of the 8 Horse Machines. 
Yours, very respectfully, W. C. NORTHRUP, 


Wheeler's Overshot T’hresher and Separator, 


This Machine is also our own invention, and has been 


Manufacturers, as wel: as the Farming Pub Driven 
Double Power, it threshes and separates from the straw 
160 to 200 bushels of Wheat, or twice as much Oats, per day. 
For the Single or One Horse Power we make a smaller Threshe.” 
er and Separator, which threshes from 75 vo 100 bushels of 
od day. ‘The small Machine is adapted to moderate si 

rms, and as the Single Power is sufficient for sawing 
churning, cutting 8, straw, &c. and driving almost every 
kind of Machine used by Farmers, and is capable, by c' 
Horses and elevating the Power, properly, of threshin 
faster than we stated above. It is a very popular Mac’ 
some sections. 

(t- All our Machines are Warranted to give entire sati 
tion, or they may be returned at the expiration of a re: 


time for trial. oa 
PRICES: 


For Double, or Two Horse Power, ‘Thresher and Sepa- 
rator, including belts, wrenches, oil-cans, complete ..¢180 @ 
Double Power alone, inc ading belt. oe 
Do without beit.......... 
Double ‘Thresher and Separator, alone. 
Single, or One Horse Power, Thresher a ’ 
cluding belts, oil-cans and wrenches, complete 
Single l’ower, alone, including belt.... 
do without belt.... ++... 
Single ‘Thresher and Separator, alone 
Clover Hullers.......ccccccocsccccccesvecccecs sovccccccses 
Straw and Stalk Cutters, for Horse Power.. 
Circular Saw M.ll, with 24 inch Saw. 
P without band whee’ 
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1esher and Winnower, 
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nnower, alone enened 7} , 
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in i 
18 or 14 years, and its many advantages are agg a 
ic. - 
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LAIR & CO’S PREMIUM 


IMPLEMENTS. 





ac? Individual Premiums the test of Pre-eminence. 





At the Maryland State and Tal- 
bot Co. Fairs, held last fall, our 
stock of Macuinery, PLows, &c. 
received honors equal to double the 
amount of any other competitor 






On, 
vm 








— | exhibiting. The following list of 
ry | Premium Implements, (nearly all 
a | of which were first awards,) embrace 
“a | the most prominent and useful, and 
as exhibit a marked difference in favor 
mt of our wares, viz: 
put 
tie Awards at the Talbot Co. Ag. Fair. 
wm, | For the best Plow Shares—S. & 
ts Co’s composed and chilled points 
a Plows, 7 and 9 in., Flushing. 

‘4. do Treble or Gang. 
mi =o Subsoil. 
ie Cultivators. 
wat | Harrows, Geddes’ pattern. 
nem § Corn Drill. 
we | Fodder Cutter and Grinder. 


Sweep Horse Power. 
Thrashing Machine. 
Straw Carrier. 
Wheat Screen. 
) Domestic Corn Mill. 
/Cornsheller. 
“Straw Cutter. 
+ | Corn and Cob Crusher. 
$@.| Reaping Machine. 
a Churn, the Thermometer. 
“4 Clod Roller, Cerated. 


J 


























Revolving Plow Coulter. 

Clover Cleaner and Gatherer. 

For Best Plowing, we received the 
Ist, 2d and 3d premiums. 


Awards at the Md, State Fair. 
Sweep Horse Power. 

Thrashing Machine, wrought iron, 
elastic. 

Straw Carrier. 

— Horse Power, premium di- 
vided. 

Cornsheller. 

Vegetable Cutter. 

Cider Mill and Press. 

Drill Barrow. 

Corn and Tobacco Cultivator. 
Field Roller. 

Gang Plow, for seeding and culti- 
vation. 

Ox Yoke and Bows. 

Revolving Plow Coulter. 


For Sale. 
HARVZEST TOOLS 
Of every description, 
Premium Fanning Mills. 
IMPROVED MILLS. 
HARROW S, 


AND 


CULTIVATORS. 


R. SINCLAIR, Jr. & Co. 
Manufacturers and Seedsmen, 





may 1 62 Light street. 
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Farm For Sale. 
A DESIRABLE Homestead Farm, con- 
taining upwards of 100 acres, under 
good fencing, lafid in a high state of cul- 
tivation, nearly all in 
limestone of greut and increasing valuc, 
situated between two hills, forming a bean- 
tiful glen of a span ¥¢ to 3 mile in width—from various 
points are fine views of a rich rural district—the climate 
very healthy. A purling brook running through the centre 
of the place, furnishing good trout fishing in the season, and 
water to every field. Buildings—A superior Stone Munsion, 
75 by 25, with dry cellar, and other Buildings negéssary for 
farming purposes. Never-failing pure Water at the kitchen 
door, and at a moderate cost could be taken in pipes throngh 
the house—the volume can be increased to form a fish pond, 
jet Or jets on the lawn, the escape water carried to the barn- 
yard, stables, and drive a smali mill power, to do grinding, 
thrashing, cutting straw, &c. Situated about 9 milcs from 
the city of Balt:more, with choiée of the Harford, Hillen or 
York Roads. ‘The above description‘is deemed sufficient to 
call the attention of those disposed to purchase, not doubting 
but such will visit the premises—will merely add that so rare 
and valuable a farm is not often in the market. For further 
particulars apply to ARMSTRONG & BERRY, 
«may 1-21* No. 156 Market street, Baltimore. 





| PURE GROUND PLASTER, and U 
grass, abounding in | 


Bone Dust, Plaster & Ground Oyster Shells, 
mu subscriber keeps constantly on ‘hand, at his Milf. 
No. 179 MONUMENT STREET, a larze suppl ie ' 
NADULTERATED 
BONE DUST. His machinery being all new, and on im. 
proved principles, he can consequently furnish the above 
articles atthe lowest prices. He has also GROUND OYge 
TER SHELL, which he is desirous of introducing; and bes, 
ing satisfied of its fertilizing properties as a manure, he offer” 
it for sale at 14 cents per bushel, which weighs nearly twice | 
as much as unground Oyster Shell, and more than twice ag 
much as burnt Oyster Shell, and containing all the animal 
matter, which is expelled by the process of burning, andQ 
per cent. of phosphates; therefore, in paring their intrin 
values, we find that one bushel of ground Oyster Shells] 
worth more than twice us much as one bushel of burnt OF 
ter Shell. (See essay by Editor of the American F; 
Dec. No. 1852.) may 1-1}t* JOHN BARKE 


Seed Potatoes! Seed Potatoes! 


Ts undocsimnet are in receipt of 500 bushels of the 
brated BERMUDA POTATOES, grown upon the 
Shore of Md. from the genuine imported Bermuda Seedli 
and warranted to be pire and unadulterated. These Por 
stand unrivalled for their fine eating and yielding qualities. 
P. 8.—Owing to the great demand last season for the al 
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OR SALE PRIVATELY—That beautiful FARM 

called ‘“‘Hesse,”’ lying in Matthews county, Va., 

about the mouth of the Piankitank river, in full view 

of Chesapeake Bay, and containing, by a recent sur- 

vey, five hundred acres. ‘The advantages ot this place can be 
excelled neither in number nor magnitude by those of any in 
Eastern Virginia, being, as it is, in a high state of improvement, 
With a luxuriant gruwth of clover on the poorest land; well | 
timbered with Pine, Oak and Chestnut, and containing a creek 
proverbial for its fine and large Oysters. The Buildings are ex- 
cellent, consisting of a fine two-story Brick DWELLING, new 
Kitchen; Carriage House, Barn, Stables, &c. Those wishing 
to purchase will come and examine for themselves, to whom a 
liberal offer will be made On very accommodating terms, One- 
half the purchase money will not be demanded in a long time, 
Provided the interest be paid a and the rest can be ar- 
bly to the purchaser. All addresses to the sub- 


ws Court House, Va. 
vente, Mg WM. P. HUDGINS. 


Virginia Farm For Sale. 


OR SALE—A very desirable Farm on navi- 

guble water, in Gloucester County, Virginia, 

containing 6684 acres, exclusive of several hun- 

dred acres of firm Salt Marsh. The land is of excellent 

ty—the improvements good—the locaticn proverbial for 

its health—and Marl of the finest quality abundant. Refer 

to Mr. Sands, of the American Farmer, who has a Plat and 

full description of the place, or Mr. Charlies © Curtis, Glou- 

cester Court House, Va., who will show the premises to any 
one. desirous of purchasing. 

R. P. JONES. 


may I-1t* 
VOR SALE—BUCK LAMBS of the Cots- 
wold breed, delivered iu Baltimore atter 
Ist Aogust next. The subscriber has taken 
much care in the selection of breeders for the 
ne improvement of his flock of sheep, and has won 
jour of tne five annual premiums awarded by the Md. State 
Agricultural Society, for the best pen ot Buck Lambs of this 
breed. Price from $2010 ; according to choice—Address 

HENRY CARROLL, Westerman’s Mills P. O, 
may 1-51* Baltimore Co. Md. 


A Card to Dairymen. 

LARKE’S EXCELSIOR CHURN is, beyond all ques- 

tion, “the best Churn” for largeedairies. The two fa- 
vorite sizes are $7 and 910 each. ‘The ljater size is suitable 
for ten to thirty cows, indeed for any large dairy, as one hun- 
dred pounds-of first rate butter can be produced in it at three 
churnings, in less than one hour. It will be delivered on all 
paying orders, in Boston, New York and Buffalo, free of 
charge for freight. (t@-Every Churn sent out is warranted ‘ro 
Pusaszt! This new and saleable Churn presents great in- 
ducements to capitalists and manufacturing companies to 
purchase State and County Rights. For full eeceeeen, re- 

mmendations, /c. apply at any time, post paid, to 

= wid PEO. B. CLARKE, Patentee, 
Leonardsville, Madison Co. N. Y. 














may 1-1t* 


OR SALE—A fine Durham BULL, 3 years old in July 
next, by Mr. Perrine’s celebrated bull Magnum Bonum, 
out of Dr. Troup’s premium cow Tio—Also an Ayrshire 
Bull, 4 yrs old, which took the 2d premium at the lust Show 
of the Md. State Society. Apply to Mr. Sanps, at the Far- 








Pp , the undersigned have made erranrements for a large — 
supply. Price per bus. 76 cts. . B. DIDIER & BRO, 
may 1 No. 97 N. Paca st. near Franklin, Balt 















OWLS.—The subscriber offers for sale a number of 
Fowls of Cochin China and yellow and grey Chittagang 
breeds—Eggs from the above also for sale, carefully packed, 
to be sent a distance.. The stock from which the above 
chicks come, received the premiums at the last State Show 
in this city. 
Also tor sale, 2 Boar and 4 Sow SHOATS, full Chester, 
by my premium Boar—the sows are in pig. 
C. WARNS, Elk Ridge Landing, 
may !-1t* Howard Co. Md, 


R. HIGGINS? REPORT.—The 3d Report of the Siate 

. Chemist is for sale at this office ; price 25 cts. per copy” 
—the usual allowance made to bonksellers. may )-16 

ee 


Der BULL FOR SALE, nearly 1 year ald, of the 
stock of Geo. Patterson, Esq.; he is a very fine animal, 
and will do credit to this unsurpassed stock. Price 9110, de 
liverable in. Baltimore, or anywhere between Baltimore at@ |. 
Frederick. Apply to the editor of the Farmer. may }-}t . 











SMALL FARM WANTED, situated in the vicinity’ 

of a first rate male academy, of undoubted health and 
comfortable improvements, for cash, and at a moderate price. 
Apply to Mr. Sanps, at the office of the Farmer. may 1-2t 


7ANTS A SITUATION—A Man who has had much expe- 
rience in the management of farms in the old country, 
and is particularly conversant with the diseases of stock, and 
their management—He would be glad to engage with any 
tleman as a Shepherd, and believes he could make himself very 
serviceable to any one desirous of engaging in that business.— 
Apply to the editor of the Farmer. may 1-It 


RTICHOKES—About 30 bushels for planting, can be had if 
diate appl is made. Orders can be left at the 

office of the American Farmer—Price $1.25 per bushel. mayi 

AGENCY. 

OFFER my services as agent for the sale and purchase of 

Lands, Stock, and Poultry of all kinds; also, the employment. 
of laboring men and overseers; all of which will be attended to 
fora small commission,—and I refer persons wishing to employ 
me, to the officers of the Maryland State Agricultural Society, 

All letters (post-paid) will receive yomet attention. : 

MARTIN GOLDSBOROUGH, 
mh 1-3t Harrisonville, Baltimore Co., Mi 
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